CHAPTER 4 


The Gzallo and Terrorism: The Years 
of Lead and the Conspiracy Theory 


This chapter analyzes crime stories and films set in the season of terror- 
ism in Italy known as the anni di piombo [Years of Lead] (1969-1988).! 
In the last 15 years, some writers and filmmakers have come back to this 
still unresolved chapter of Italian history with novels set, or partially set, 
in the 1970s in particular. An interest in this dark period of Italian his- 
tory has been spurred by a post-September 11 climate where the need to 
explain what happened in New York in 2001 has brought with it a new 
attention to several unsolved cases such as the assassination of President 
J.F. Kennedy and the kidnapping and murder of Italian DC Secretary Aldo 
Moro in 1978. Moreover, a second wave of internal terrorism, embod- 
ied by the Nuove Brigate Rosse [The New Red Brigades] between 1999 
and 2002 has re-focused attention on that dark decade. Finally, the vio- 
lent clashes between anti-global demonstrators and the police in the early 
2000s recalled the student and worker protests of the 1970s. An interest 
in this counter-narrative is also explained in the context of the new role of 
the social media as watchdogs for international politics in a period when 
several Western countries pursue a war on terrorism. 

Paolin comments that since 2003 several books about terrorism, and 
especially about the Red Brigades, have been published in Italy.? According 
to this scholar, in order to cope with the present and the deep-seated 
shock of September 11 or the terrorist attacks in Madrid and London, 
writers “with a typical Manzonian choice”? have sought refuge in the past, 
turning to another unresolved chapter of Italian history. With various 
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degrees of commercial success, fiction has tried to “tell the truth about 
this period.”* Alternatively, Antonello and O’Leary interpret this “emer- 
gence of an array of discourses, narrative and hypotheses and interpreta- 
tions, in film and literature” as the symptom of a need for “supplementary 
justice.” In other words, “[i]n a process which may appear paradoxical, 
fiction has become the pre-eminent means to account for these missing 
pieces of our recent history and to keep the memory of certain events alive 
among non-experts.”5 This is particularly important in a context where, 
as Cento Bull argues, whether it be described as a “civil war” or as a “vio- 
lent political conflict,” a peace-building process of reconciliation offering 
a sharable national memory of the political violence of the Years of Lead 
seems essential but still absent.® 

However, according to Paolin, by concentrating on the figures of the 
terrorists and ignoring their victims, often watering down an epoch-making 
social and political clash into a father-son conflict in a bourgeois setting, 
and by anaesthetizing violence, these novels end up producing “acquit- 
ting tales, written in order to turn the drama of those years drama into a 
chronicle of an heroic youth.”’ Indeed, by being written by authors who 
mainly identify themselves with the left, this kind of literature is affected 
by a deep laceration: on the one hand, the authors distance themselves 
from the violence of those years; on the other, they are aware that the Red 
Brigades were the degenerate children (but still children) of a leftist cul- 
ture and therefore they belonged to what journalist and founder of the left 
newspaper “Il manifesto” Rossana Rossanda defined as a “family album 
of intellectuals.”® This made it very difficult for writers sympathizing with 
the left to provide a resolute and ultimate condemnation. 

With its focus on violence, conflict and justice, and victims and perpe- 
trators, crime fiction has also recently engaged with the topic of memory 
and reconstructions relating to the Years of Lead. According to Vitello, 
crime fiction writers exploit this topic as a “source of plots with the goal of 
entertaining.”° In so doing, they “weaken the historical-political impor- 
tance”!° of this period. This is far from the truth. So-called literary fiction 
may have missed the mark by turning a potentially explosive analysis of the 
season of the Red Brigades into family dramas or adventures of misguided 
youth. For its part, the giallo often gives voice to the victims of terrorism, 
representing a step forward in comparison with the absolutory literature 
mentioned above. Moreover, some writers—and especially Giancarlo De 
Cataldo (b. 1956) and Simone Sarasso (b. 1978)—have turned their 
attention to a more neglected aspect of these years, that is, neo-Fascist 
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terrorism and its alleged complicity with elements of the Italian secret ser- 
vices. In other words, crime novels have unmercifully dug into perceived 
responsibilities of the Italian state in (too) many still unsolved mysteries of 
this era. However, as it will be shown, some novels also suffer some limits, 
especially when they point at the state, often embodied in a Moriarty-like 
character, as having the only real responsibility for the terror. In so doing, 
they unwittingly downplay the role of other agents of disorder, such as the 
Red Brigades, who sometimes are described as mere puppets in the hands 
of greater powers of disruption. This limitation may be partially due to a 
topos of the genre that requires the presence of a specific and well-defined 
villain rather than a more general culpability. Moreover, as we will see, a 
wide-spread idea of a “Grande Vecchio” [Grand Old Man] behind many 
events of post-war Italy may have influenced this choice.!! The idea of 
the Grande Vecchio has been used to explain many mysterious events in 
Italian post-war history. As Barbacetto explains, the Grande Vecchio “is an 
easy answer to a complex question. The Grande Vecchio is nothing else 
but a system of obscure powers that controlled events. [...] The Grande 
Vecchio, as it is explained in his name, is big, therefore he is indecipher- 
able. He is also old and pervasively settled. He is not just one person. He 
is a system of powers that have made illegality a rule.””” 

Finally, the proximity of the narrated events makes an analysis of this 
troubled period of Italian history difficult. It also raises questions about 
what can be considered as historical narrative. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that one needs temporal distance to comment effectively on histori- 
cal events, but how many years need to pass from the events described in 
order to qualify a novel as historical? Browne ends his excursus on inter- 
national historical crime fiction with novels set during WWI.'* However, 
it would be peculiar not to consider subsequent settings, such as WWII 
(as distant as they are to our experience of life), as historical. The ques- 
tion, however, is still open, as we will see, especially in the case with cin- 
ema where heated controversy about some recent films by people who 
lived in that traumatic period of Italian history challenges de facto their 
historical and “distant” nature. A definitive answer does not exist: this 
volume focuses on the most recent crime books related to the Years of 
Lead, allowing some decades to go by between events and their narration 
in order not to stretch the term “historical” beyond a comfortable zone. 

This chapter continues with an analysis of recent films related to the 
Years of Lead, such as Michele Placido’s Romanzo criminale, the film 
version of De Cataldo’s bestseller, Renzo Martinelli’s Piazza delle cinque 
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lune | Piazza of the Five Moons], and Marco Tullio Giordana’s Romanzo di 
una strage (2013).!4 It also analyze a TV series, “Romanzo criminale—La 
serie,” also inspired by De Cataldo’s bestseller. Finally, running the risk 
of looking contradictory, it also investigates Indagine su un cittadino al 
di sopra di ogni sospetto. Far from being an historical crime movie in the 
traditional sense, this film was in fact shot on the eve of the Years of Lead. 
However, it is analyzed here as a reversal of the typical pattern of histori- 
cal crime fiction—namely the passage past—present—past!® into a present- 
past-present pattern. In other words, as we will sce, it can be considered 
“historical,” inasmuch as it detects a Fascist origin in the authoritarianism 
of Italian society of the late 1960s. 


THE 1968 AND THE YEARS OF LEAD 


The Years of Lead originated from the social and political unrest of the 
late 1960s. The mass civil rights and union action brought together dif- 
ferent categories of citizens all wishing to end social, political, and cultural 
repression. In the spotlight was the backwardness of the work environ- 
ment and education. In those years, there was a notable growth in union 
membership and an increase in the numbers of strikes and demonstra- 
tions.!° The protest grew outside the sphere of the institutions and inside 
various groupings known as the New Left or extra-parliamentary left that 
often involved workers and university students.!7 

Workers’ protests reached their peak in 1969, in a mass industrial 
action known as the “Autunno caldo” [Hot Autumn]. The mobilization 
of Italian students started in 1967 in protest against the Vietnam War and 
had its turning point in the “Battle of Valle Giulia” on 1 March 1968. This 
confrontation between students and the police took place at the architec- 
ture faculty of Rome University when, for the first time, students ignored 
a ban on demonstrations and defied teargas and truncheon charges from 
the police. The events of Valle Giulia represented a collective initiation in 
violent conflict with the state. For some participants, it brought with it the 
realization that in a situation of conflict, contrary to what they had been 
educated to believe, rules and fair play no longer counted.!* 

The season of protests and demonstrations left an important legacy 
in Italian society. University access was facilitated and authoritarian and 
restrictive educational practices were partly overcome. Among other bene- 
fits, workers obtained the right to form trade unions and enter into collec- 
tive contracts. Equally importantly, this period generated an expectation 
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for a better society that culminated in the rise of the women’s movement 
that led, in the 1970s and 1980s, to important battles for the right to 
abortion and contraception.” These years also saw the establishment of 
the first Italian gay movements. However, the toll of deaths and injuries 
from police charges during increasingly violent student demonstrations 
and strikes escalating from the end of 1968 also paved the way to the sub- 
sequent season of terrorism or the Years of Lead. 

This period in Italy’s recent history is a tragic cocktail of violent con- 
frontations between the police and demonstrators, acts of terrorism, state 
secrets, and too many unsolved murder cases of activists and politicians. It 
was an explosive combination that makes reality stranger (and more fright- 
ening) than fiction. It all started on 12 December 1969 when a bomb 
exploded in a bank in Piazza Fontana in Milan killing 16 people and injur- 
ing 90. The attack was first blamed on anarchists, but there were soon 
suspicions that right-wing groups and the state itself could be involved. 
During the investigation, a suspect, anarchist Giuseppe Pinelli, arrested 
along with other anarchists for questioning regarding the attack, was seen 
to fall to his death from a fourth floor window of the Milan police station 
before midnight on 15 December 1969. Three police officers interrogat- 
ing Pinelli, including Police Inspector Luigi Calabresi, were put under 
investigation in 1971 for his death, but legal proceedings controversially 
concluded it was due to accidental causes. The episode inspired Dario Fo, 
recipient of the 1997 Nobel Prize in Literature, to write the world-famous 
satirical play, Morte accidentale di un anarchico”? Despite numerous trials 
and investigations, nobody is in prison for the Milan bombing.” 

Violent attacks from extremist groups of the right and the left fol- 
lowed. Terrorism of the right was a reaction to the mobilization of stu- 
dents and workers and the subsequent gains of the social movements. 
Through the strategia della tensione [strategy of tension], terrorism of 
the right aimed at spreading terror, mainly through indiscriminate bomb 
attacks that could be blamed on the extreme left and justify authoritarian 
forms of government that would redress the “imbalance” caused by recent 
democratic reforms.” As Dunnage explains, “[I]in the immediate after- 
math of the student and worker protests [...] many members of the rul- 
ing élite were willing to give their support to such a form of terrorism.”?? 
Terrorist attacks of the right, which included numerous train bombings, 
resulted in a large number of victims among civilians. One of the most seri- 
ous attacks was a train bombing in 1974 on the Bologna—Florence railway 
line, which resulted in 12 deaths and 105 were injured. Also, in 1974, the 
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explosion of a bomb hidden in a rubbish bin in Piazza della Loggia in Brescia 
caused 8 deaths and more than 90 people were injured. Finally, a bomb 
placed in the Bologna railway station killed 85 people in 1980. The strage 
di Bologna is still the most serious terrorist attack to have occurred in Italy. 
Two extreme right terrorists, Francesca Mambro and Valerio Fioravanti, 
were condemned to life sentence for this carnage, but, in spite of confessing 
to several other charges, they have always declared themselves innocent of 
this particular attack. This dramatic social climate led the Communist Party 
(which obtained a historic 34 % of the vote at the general election of 1976) 
not to form a government on its own but to opt for a national unity govern- 
ment with the DC in order to fight the terrorist threat. 

Terrorism of the left, embodied by the Red Brigades, was brewing in 
several extreme left extra-parliamentary groups where the leading role 
of the working class was emphasized and the reformist strategies of the 
Communist Party were rejected. While such groups, including Avanguardia 
Operaia [Workers’ Vanguard] and Potere Operaio [ Workers’ Power], were 
not terrorist clusters themselves, but played a critical role in creating a cli- 
mate in which terrorism was to grow. Red Brigade members also sought 
to appropriate the moral content of the partisan struggle. They thought 
of themselves not as terrorists, but as a new “resistance” against what they 
called the authoritarian trends of the government and the criminal activities 
of the right. As Lumley puts it, “what remained contradictory and complex 
in the social movements was drastically transformed and simplified by the 
Red Brigades.”?* Justifying their action by the need to defend the work- 
ing class against the threat of an authoritarian reaction, the Red Brigades 
inflicted beatings or kidnapped managers and factory foremen, as well as 
attacking the extreme right. During the mid-1970s they started targeting 
members of the Christian Democratic Party, judges, and members of the 
police force. Toward the end of the decade, the Red Brigades reached their 
most violent phase murdering trade union leaders, journalists, and pro- 
moters of a collaboration between the Communist Party and the DC.” In 
1978, Aldo Moro, the secretary of the Christian Democratic Party and a 
strong advocate for cooperation, was kidnapped and executed. Many alter- 
native points of view about Moro’s death were voiced after the discovery 
of his body. Among other theories, the Italian secret services and the CIA 
were accused of infiltrating the Red Brigades and orchestrating Moro’s kid- 
napping and execution because of his pro-Communist stance. For example, 
in a cryptic article published in May 1978, investigative journalist Mino 
Pecorelli drew a connection between Moro’s death and Gladio, NATO’s 
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stay-bchind anti-Communist organization whose existence was publicly 
acknowledged by Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti only in October 1990. 
For others, the DC leadership shared the blame for Moro’s death inas- 
much as they did not do anything to save their own man for opportunistic 
reasons.” These different versions show once more how many opposing 
memories of the past still coexist in Italy’? and have proved to be fertile 
ground for conspiracy theory narratives. The increasing violence of the 
Red Brigades’ actions progressively alienated this organization from the 
working class and members of leftist organizations. The final years of the 
Red Brigades became a private war for survival against the forces of the 
state as they became increasingly isolated from the rest of society. In the 
1980s, the group was broken up by Italian investigators, with the help of 
several arrested leaders who assisted the authorities in capturing the other 
members. After the mass arrests in the late 1980s, the group slowly faded 
into insignificance. A majority of those leaders took advantage of a law that 
gave credit for renouncing the doctrine (dissociato status) and contributing 
to efforts by police and judiciary to prosecute its members (collaboratore di 
giustizia, also known as pentito). 

According to official Ministry for the Interior figures, over 14,000 ter- 
rorist attacks were committed in Italy in the years between 1969 and 1983, 
resulting in 374 deaths and more than 1170 injuries.’ Equally interesting, 
as the vast majority of left-wing terrorists and almost all their actions have 
been documented and punished, many right-wing terrorist attacks remain 
unaccounted for.” Likewise, the Italian state has never revealed the extent 
of its covert support for right-wing terrorism. For these reasons, Italian 
historian Lanaro has written of Italy’s defeat of terrorism as “vittoria a 
metà” [half a victory].°° 

A new group, with few links, ifany, with the old Red Brigades, appeared 
in the late 1990s. The Red Brigades-Communist Combatant Party (PCC) 
in 1999 murdered Massimo D’Antona, an advisor to the cabinet of Prime 
Minister Massimo D’Alema. On 19 March 2002, the same gun was used to 
kill Professor Marco Biagi, an economic advisor to Italian Prime Minister 
Berlusconi. The Red Brigades-PCC again claimed responsibility. On 3 
March 2003, two followers, Mario Galesi and Nadia Desdemona Lioce, 
started a gunfight with a police patrol on a train at Castiglion Fiorentino 
station, near Arezzo: one terrorist and a policeman were killed. On 23 
October 2003, Italian police arrested six members of the Red Brigades in 
connection with the murder of D’Antona. On 1 June 2005, four members 
of the Red Brigades-PCC were given a life sentence in Bologna for the 
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murder of Marco Biagi. Since then, the group has not been responsible 
for terrorist attacks. However, the resurgence of violence, even if only 
for few years, coming less than 20 years after the defeat of the original 
Red Brigades, had a deep impact on the Italian population and re-ignited 
memories of horror and destabilization. 


CRIME FICTION AND TERRORISM: THE CONSPIRACY NOVEL 


After introducing the topical theme of the Mafia in Italian literature, 
Sciascia was also notable for using the form of literary journalism. Only 
a few months after Moro’s assassination, the Sicilian writer published 
L affaire Moro |The Moro Affair] (1978).*! Part of a House of Deputies’ 
investigation into Moro’s kidnapping, in his book, Sciascia raised uncom- 
fortable questions about the police investigations, accused of being “more 
for show than for the purpose of investigating”? and highlighted the 
Government’s negligence in dealing with this crime, concluding that the 
Red Brigades were not working alone when they kidnapped the states- 
man. The founder of a new literary trend in Italy, Sciascia rediscovered, 
reread, and retold trial proceedings, archival documents, official acts, and 
other testimonies to give counter-information of one of the most contro- 
versial mysteries in Italian history. He also focused on Moro himself: the 
bulk of The Moro Affair is an analysis of the letters that the DC politician 
wrote while imprisoned. Sciascia saw these as “messages [...] to be deci- 
phered.”** While the letters were dismissed by Moro’s ex-associates as the 
product of probable torture and undeniable stress and therefore “cannot 
be ascribed to him ethically,”** the Sicilian writer used them to reconstruct 
how Moro felt, giving voice to a victim of terrorism. In so doing, he also 
rehabilitated Moro’s reputation following the demolition of his character 
by former colleagues in government. 

On several occasions, Sciascia likens the Moro kidnapping to a work 
of fiction, saying that “Moro and his vicissitudes seem to have emerged 
from a certain literary genre.”*° As Wren-Owens explains, this may reflect 
“the increasing confusion of the latter end of the 1970s, when all divi- 
sions had become blurred. [...] Forces of law and order, meant to be 
protecting citizens, were implicated in generating the very terrorism 
that they were meant to impede, as indeed were various politicians. Life 
under terrorism seemed not to belong to real-life, but to theatricality.”*° 
Arising from unsatisfied demands for justice and dealing with a reality 
imbued with theatricality, literary, or creative journalism seemed then 
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“the only key to the possibility of coming to terms with a history made up 
of guilty forgetfulness and tragically unresolved questions that are never- 
theless still very present and mark national identity.”*” 

Sciascia’s interpretation also introduced elements of “conspiracy the- 
ory” in Italian literature by suggesting a complicity of elements of the 
state in the Moro affair. If, as Popper argues, “the conspiracy theory of 
society is very widespread, and has very little truth in it,”5 the conspiracy 
novel may become “an explanation that is contrary to an explanation that 
has official status at the time and place in question.”*? Conspiracy theories 
often represent a form of hyper-rationalization of events that are artificially 
tied together. In dictatorships—the setting Popper had in mind—they 
serve as the foundation of the totalitarian state that draws on paranoid 
theories of racial or classist conspiracies. However, as Fenster argues, in 
the democratic context, they can represent a “form of resistance” of main- 
stream histories.*° Polese observes that since the Cold War, divisions in 
Europe have been a fertile ground for the propagation of legends and 
beliefs. In particular, the silence by governments and institutions which 
hold power over events such as the murder of Moro in 1978 and Swedish 
Prime Minister Olof Palme in 1986, just to name two of the most famous, 
gave certain credibility to many explanations.*! This can be particularly 
true for Italy where, since the foundation of the Republic in 1946, and 
especially during the Years of Lead, a series of tragic events has not yet 
been fully explained, generating skepticism toward the official version of 
much of the history of the Italian Republic, and contributing to interpre- 
tations tending toward theories of conspiracy. However, in some cases, the 
conspiracy theory in literature and cinema becomes “an economical means 
to communicate widespread suspicion and dissatisfaction with the official 
version of a contentious history.”*? Likewise, the success of such narra- 
tion, as Butler explains, may be due to the alleged privileged knowledge 
conveyed that would mitigate the disempowerment felt by its readers, and 
compensate for the sense of dislocation and confusion felt by many in 
post-September 11 societies.** However, and this is Butler’s argument, 
by attributing all violent acts to the state, conspiracy theorists are denying 
anyone else the capacity to act (for good or ill).# 

In Sciascia’s novel I/ contesto (1971, translated as Equal Danger in 1974 
and 1984), a series of high-profile murders is attributed to a left-wing rev- 
olutionary group, to the general satisfaction of the country. In P affaire 
Moro, Sciascia points at many elusions of the state for the kidnapping 
and murder of the DC leader. Subsequently a “conspiracy constant” in 
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the Italian psyche has generated a crime fiction output, or rather crime 
“faction” which, by mixing true stories and official documents with fic- 
tionalized episodes, tries to explain some obscure episodes of the 1970s 
Italy and give an alternative perspective to some pivotal events. Building 
on Sciascia’s lesson, these books have, once more and maybe imperfectly, 
taken up the role of filling the blanks left by official history. This chapter 
only analyzes the most recent crime novels on this subject allowing some 
significant time to pass between the events and their interpretation. Most 
of them are set in contemporary times with long flash-backs to the 1970s, 
and only a few, which will be analyzed in more detail, are completely set 
in the past. Among the most interesting novels dealing with the Red 
Brigades are Vincenzo Mantovani’s I/ cattivo maestro [The Bad Teacher], 
Girolamo De Michele’s Tre uomini paradossali [Three Paradoxical Men], 
and Giampaolo Simi’s I corpo dell'inglese [The English Body ].*° 

Il cattivo maestro and Tre uomini paradossali are interesting as the pro- 
tagonists-investigators are involved in left-wing terrorism because they 
either were part of it or were emotionally involved with people belonging 
to the Red Brigades. In these novels, the detective is not a figure who 
identifies with the state, but someone who has taken sides in the past and 
needs to readdress their choices. I/ cattivo maestro is a novel that inter- 
sperses a crime plot with the reminiscences of the protagonist, Lorenzo 
Vitali, which occupy almost all the first half of the book. Vitali is a retired 
professor of Italian literature who, during the 1970s, sympathized with 
the student movement. He assumed an ambiguous position regarding ter- 
rorism, neither supporting nor condemning it. Accused of being a chief 
ideologist of left-wing terrorism, he was sentenced to 12 years’ imprison- 
ment. Once released, he moved to France where he learnt that an ex- 
leader of the Red Brigades, Nanni Ferraresi, had been murdered in prison. 
Just before his death, Ferraresi had announced he would give evidence 
only after speaking to Vitali. The retired professor decides to investigate 
with the help of a British journalist, Bob Fisher, who is also killed in a 
mysterious car accident. Vitali finds out that the Red Brigades were infil- 
trated by elements of corrupt secret services that pushed for raising the 
level of violence of the terrorist organization. This is one of the theories 
which, as we have seen, are quite common in the conspiracy theory circuit. 
He also discovers that his ex-girlfriend, terrorist Eleonora Gaetani d’Alife, 
was killed by a policeman who embezzled the huge amount of money she 
was carrying for the Red Brigades with the help of Ferraresi. This police- 
man then used the money to support a right-wing politician for whom he 
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would become chief of cabinet. The novel ends with the wrongful arrest of 
Vitali for a murder he did not commit. With a chilling ending that reminds 
us of Sciascia’s novels, the actual murderer of Ferraresi is never identified 
or arrested, and the protagonist-investigator is punished for searching for 
the truth. 

In Tre uomini paradossali, Inspector Andrea Nannini wants to take 
revenge on the man who involved his friend Cristiano in the kidnapping 
and assassination of an industrialist in 1980. The story set in 1993 is told 
by an unnamed first-person narrator who is a private detective hired by 
Inspector Nannini and also hosts the inspector’s and his friend Cristiano’s 
points of view. The private investigator and Inspector Nannini are long- 
time friends who were both involved in the student movement. They lost 
contact after their common friend Cristiano was arrested as a terrorist and 
the private detective’s girlfriend Barbara died in a drug-related accident. 
The person the inspector and the private detective pursue is another friend 
of the past, Alberto, a terrorist and the son of businessman Gian Maria 
Dondi who at the beginning of the novel commits suicide with Alberto’s 
gun, spurring the new investigation into the kidnapping. Alberto was the 
person who convinced Cristiano to murder the industrialist, his father’s 
business associate. The alleged execution by a terrorist group is revealed to 
be a machination with strictly economic motives. The novel ends with the 
murder of Alberto Dondi by the hand of the private detective. 

The Years of Lead only provide a background to I cattivo maestro and 
Tre uomini paradossali, which are set in the present and have as protago- 
nists people directly involved in those troubled years. Vitali, Nannini, and 
the private detective reluctantly decide to get involved in the investiga- 
tions. Their motives are strictly personal and not dictated by political or 
social reasons. Both novels renounce the classic ending where the culprit 
is arrested. In I/ cattivo maestro, Ferraresi’s murderer is not even identi- 
fied and Vitali is framed. Tre uomini paradossali concludes with a personal 
vengeance: the sleuth kills Alberto because he mistakenly believes that he 
was responsible for Barbara’s death. Finally, and more importantly, both 
novels deal with the necessity to come to terms with the past. Vitali real- 
izes that “[p Jer quanto ci si sforzi di ignorarlo, il passato ci segue. In silen- 
zio, senza farsi scorgere. Come un pedinatore ben addestrato che non si fa 
seminare da nessuno” [No matter how much you try to ignore it, the past 
follows you. In silence, without being noticed. Like a well-trained shadow 
that nobody can shake off].*” Inspector Nannini makes the same observa- 
tion: ““Tutte quelle storie che crediamo di aver dimenticato sono qui, su 
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di noi. Sono sulla nostra pelle?” [“All these stories we think we have for- 
gotten are here, on us. They are on our skin” ].4° However, the two novels 
differ in the way the past is interpreted. In Mantovani’s novel, the respon- 
sibilities of the state are highlighted: “Per capire la storia d’Italia [...] del 
dopoguerra [...] non occorrono strumenti particolarmente raffinati. C’é 
una chiave che apre tutte le porte: il passe-partout dell’anticomunismo. 
[...] In Italia la paura dei comunisti ha sempre spiegato e giustificato 
ogni cosa” [In order to understand Italy’s post-war history no particu- 
larly refined instruments are needed. There is a key that opens all doors: 
the passe-partout of anti-communism. In Italy the fear of communism 
has always explained and justified everything]. This statement, attrib- 
uted to journalist Fisher, is also at the base of De Cataldo’s Romanzo 
criminale and Sarasso’s Settanta, as we will see. Mantovani also embraces 
a conspiracy theory when he explains the increase of violence by the Red 
Brigades as a consequence of the infiltration of secret agents in the organi- 
zation (a hypothesis also used by Sarasso). However, in I cattivo maestro, 
the strategy of tension does not justify the Red Brigades’ actions per se. 
This is symbolized by Vitali’s own gesture when he finally admits his own 
responsibilities: “Ho parlato soltanto, questo è vero. Ma le mie parole non 
hanno pesato meno del piombo di cui erano fatte le pallottole che hanno 
ucciso questa gente. Non posso fingere di non averle mai dette” [I only 
spoke, this is true. However, my words didn’t weigh less than the lead 
the bullets killing these people were made of. I cannot pretend to have 
never said them].5° At the end of the novel Vitali condemns extreme left 
violence and realizes he has been a bad teacher indeed. In contrast, Tre 
uomini paradossali endorses a different perspective. When Cristiano says: 
“Ma cosa credevi [...]? [...] Che ci fossero buoni e cattivi?” [“What did 
you think? That there were bad ones and good ones?” ],° this character 
puts common criminality and left terrorism at the same level, blurring 
the boundaries between the two. This nihilism however does not perme- 
ate the novel. The unveiling of the truth shows how the murder of the 
industrialist was a cover for a criminal act motivated by greed. Gian Maria 
Dondi makes Alberto arrange the assassination of his business associate 
and he is then blackmailed by his son. The act of terrorism is not in fact 
an act of terrorism and terrorist Cristiano is revealed to be only a puppet 
in a game that escaped him, while “terrorist” Alberto exploits his position 
in the revolutionary group for personal gain. The exploitation of Cristiano 
for a bourgeois crime inevitably ends up by exonerating him. Equally sig- 
nificant is the ending of the novel. The first-person/private investigator 
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kills Alberto Dondi with a gun recovered from an old partisan. As we 
have seen, the Red Brigades thought they inherited the war for liberation 
from people who fought against the Nazi—Fascist occupation of Italy. The 
execution of Alberto with a partisan weapon uncomfortably equates to the 
execution of a “bad” opportunistic terrorist from a “good” idealistic one. 

As mentioned, I/ cattivo maestro and Tre uomini paradossali have for 
protagonists people involved and even active in left-wing terrorism of the 
1970s. Il corpo dell'inglese concentrates instead on the victims of terrorism 
and also mentions explicitly the new Red Brigades of the 1990s and early 
2000s. Set in Tuscany in the north-western region of Versilia in 2003, I/ 
corpo dell inglese is a thriller with an intricate plot composed of three sto- 
ries: the first follows Gherardo Colombini aka Gheghe, ex-terrorist released 
after 20 years in prison for the murder of a University professor Corrado 
Alderighi in 1981. A former associate, the policeman who arrested him 
and a mysterious young man contact him, cach with their own agenda; the 
second follows Leo, a young man who works for a funeral home and is in 
love with an English tourist, the elusive Mary Jane; finally, there is Mattia, 
a former drug addict and English teacher who has a troubled past and falls 
in love with Allegra, a terrorist. The three stories converge only at the end, 
with tragic consequences for all the protagonists. With a prose enriched 
by literary, musical, and cinematic references, I/ corpo dell'inglese builds a 
convincing portrait of an era and a society through an original and gloomy 
representation of a part of the Italian coast traditionally seen as the symbol 
of leisure and summer holidays. Beyond the beaches and noisy restaurants, 
Simi’s novel takes the reader to a: 


terra di nessuno che unisce la periferia di Viareggio alle paludi dell’entroterra. 
Un posto dove ognuno ha finito per fare quello che proprio non puo fare 
sotto gli occhi dei turisti: una casa abusiva con l’orto, un ingrosso di vernici, 
un cantiere, una discarica [...] una baraccopoli di roulottes.?? 


[no man’s land that unites Viareggio’s suburbs with the inland marsh- 
lands. This is a place where everybody has ended up doing what you cannot 
do under the eyes of tourists: unauthorized buildings with an orchard, a 
shop selling paint wholesale, a building site, a dump (...) a shantytown of 
caravans. | 


The three protagonists drive along highways and get lost either in anony- 
mous shops or restaurants or in a monotonous countryside scarred by 
wild urbanization. In other words, they move in a corrupt landscape 
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dominated by consumerism (“la notte è una grande esposizione di merce 
deperibile” [The night is a huge exposition of perishable goods])? 
and exploitation. In the last pages of the novel, they are revealed to be vic- 
tims of other people’s plots: Gheghe finds out that he was used in the past 
and is still being manipulated by a former comrade who is now in an illegal 
business of disposing toxic waste; Leo’s naiveté is exploited by his English 
girlfriend who works for the Irish Republican Army (IRA); Mattia—who 
is in fact the son of the University professor murdered 20 years before— 
realizes his uncle Ninetto, a former colonel and agent of the secret service, 
was behind his father’s murder, which was orchestrated to cover up illegal 
business with Somalia that Alderighi wanted to expose. As Lettieri argues, 
uncle Ninetto is the embodiment of a power able to survive, adapt, and 
profit from new political and social climates.** In this sense, Simi does not 
renounce the use of a conspiracy theory where most of the crimes in the 
novel can be traced back to someone in the state apparatus. However, 
what differentiates I/ corpo del? inglese from other novels with the same 
topic is a strong denunciation of violence and its focus on the victims. 
As mentioned, one side of the story is told by Mattia whose father was 
a victim of an alleged act of terrorism. He is obsessed with revenge and 
befriends Gheghe in order to kill him. At the beginning of the third part 
of the novel, he bitterly comments about Gheghe: “Che lo Stato avra 
anche punito per aver commesso un reato, non per aver ridotto la vita di 
due altre persone a un Calvario senza nessuna Resurrezione” [The state 
may have punished him for committing a crime, but not for reducing the 
lives of two more people as a Calvary without Resurrection]. This pas- 
sage points at the suffering of the families of victims, their wives, fathers 
and mothers, or children whose lives have been marked forever by those 
horrible events. It is true that in this case also the murder is committed 
for greed and is disguised as a terrorist act, but Gheghe’s involvement in 
it is not condoned. Moreover, the foolishness of the Red Brigades’ violent 
actions is highlighted in other parts of the novel. The terrorist Allegra, 
Mattia’s love interest, who belongs to the New Red Brigades, wants to 
leave the armed struggle: 


“Se colpisci un simbolo, non devi aver bisogno di inviare dieci pagine di 
spiegazioni ai giornali, cazzo! Dovrebbe essere gia chiaro di per sé, quello 
che hai fatto. Altrimenti quello che hai colpito era un simbolo solo per te 
e per tutti gli altri era un padre di famiglia che rientrava a casa in bicicletta. 
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ë x ë “ aie A 
[...] La nostra violenza è autoreferenziale. [...] E una trappola schifosa. Mi 
ci sento soffocare.”*° 


[“Ifyou hit a symbol, you don’t need to send ten pages of explanation to the 
press, for fuck’s sake! What you have done should be obvious. Otherwise, 
the person you have just hit was a symbol only to you. For everybody else 
he was a family man who was going home by bike. [...] Our violence is self- 
referential. It’s a rotten trap. I feel trapped in it.” | 


This passage is a powerful condemnation of the violent actions of the Red 
Brigades in both the 1970s and the 1990s. The reference to the fam- 
ily man who goes home by bike is a clear reference to Marco Biagi who 
was killed while biking home. By treating him as a symbol that only they 
understand, terrorists want to deprive him of his humanity which is by 
contrast reinforced in an extract (“un padre di famiglia che rientrava a casa 
in bicicletta”) that highlights the “autism” of terrorism of yesterday and 
today. Ultimately, I/ corpo del? inglese is a novel that, rather than concen- 
trating on terrorists and their motivations, or worse justifying them, gives 
the victims and their relatives a dignity and a voice. 

As one can see, these novels show a variety of approaches to the Years 
of Lead that goes from a condemnation of violence and attention to the 
victims to narratives that end up absolving “good and naive terrorists.” 
Out of this increasing output, two writers in particular have set their sto- 
ries entirely in the Years of Lead: Giancarlo De Cataldo with Romanzo 
criminale and Simone Sarasso with Settanta.” As both wrote their novels 
30 years after the period of the Years of Lead, and set their stories entirely 
in the past, the books fall into the category of historical crime fiction. 
Equally interestingly, both have elements of conspiracy, but the writers use 
the theme differently. 


GIANCARLO DE CATALDO’S ROMANZO CRIMINALE 


Giancarlo De Cataldo was born in Taranto (Puglia) in 1956 and works 
as a Court of Assizes judge in Rome. A writer, playwright, and screen- 
writer, he has published several crime stories.” This section concentrates 
on Romanzo criminale, a novel inspired by the exploits of a real criminal 
organization called Banda della Magliana active in Rome from the 1970s 
to the early 1990s.°° By using the Banda della Magliana as a model, with 
its links to criminal forces such as the Mafia, Camorra, and ‘Ndrangheta, 
as well as to sectors of the Italian secret services, the P2 and some fringe 
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elements of extreme right subversive forces, De Cataldo delivers an inter- 
esting analysis of the relationship between criminality, terrorism and secret 
services during the Years of Lead. 

With Romanzo criminale, De Cataldo managed to obtain both critical 
and commercial praise “contributing decisively to the success of the noir” 
in Italy thanks to his ability to tell a crime story “with the tones of the epic 
and the tragedy.”°° Indeed the narrative is an epic in the style of the New 
Italian Epic, which is a way to reread history critically by creating collec- 
tive narratives linked to specific communities. As Wu Ming acutely states, 
Romanzo criminale is “a piece of Italian history seen from the street, a 
choral fresco seen through the eyes of second leads.”°! With its primary 
focus on crime rather than investigation, Romanzo criminale is a noir that 
works at two levels: the first is fictional and concerns the characters of the 
novel and their actions; the other is linked to an evocation of the 1970s 
and 1980s with the presence of real names and circumstances. In other 
words, while Romanzo criminale is not, and does not want to be, a faithful 
reconstruction of those decades, many crucial mysteries of Italy’s recent 
history are interpreted by linking them to corrupt secret service organi- 
zations and the gang protagonist of the novel. Indeed, in the novel the 
story of the ascent of a criminal organization intertwines with real events 
such as the kidnapping of Moro and the murder of investigative journalist 
Pecorelli, and tackles hot topics such as the connection between the secret 
services, the Mafia, and the terrorism of the right. Thus, the vicissitudes of 
a Roman gang become an excuse to revisit Italy’s recent history. As Chu 
and Amici have argued, in Romanzo criminale, De Cataldo “insinuate[s] 
himself into those shadow zones which historiography has not succeeded 
in enlightening due to lack of proof and, from there, drawing deeply from 
crime reports, judicial acts, journalistic reconstructions and various other 
sources, to construct the framework of a narration which attempts to give 
plausible answers to the unanswered questions of history.”® In line with 
the tradition founded by Sciascia, the novel is based on trial proceedings 
and other official documents to which De Cataldo, as a judge at the Court 
of Assizes in Rome, had privileged access. 

The novel tells the story of the rise and fall of a Roman gang in the 
1970s and 1980s. It recounts their struggle to find a space in the Roman 
underworld. Once they succeed, the story follows the struggle among 
their leaders for predominance: after the murder of Libanese [Libanese], 
Freddo [Ice] devotes himself to vindicating his friend’s death, while 
Dandi [Dandy] runs the business with the complicity of the Mafia and is 
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protected by some corrupt secret agents for whom he works in exchange 
for immunity. Soon Dandi tries to take control and isolate his old mate, 
while many gang members take advantage of the tension at the top to 
pursue their own interests. Particularly interesting for our analysis is the 
first half of this novel, which concentrates on a period from 1977 to 1979. 
Right at the beginning of the novel, the connection between criminality 
and state is established. Libanese is contacted by the Italian police to help 
find Moro’s prison, and he succeeds in doing this. However, after the 
intervention of the secret services in the person of Zeta [Zed] and Pigreco 
[ Pi]—two agents who work for the mysterious Vecchio [Old Man]—the 
mission of rescuing the DC secretary is cancelled. During a meeting with 
Raffaele Cutolo, a Camorra man and go-between for the gang and the 
police, Libanese realizes that things are more complicated that he initially 
thought, when he is told: “‘Guaglid, lo vuoi capire che a quell’anima di 
Dio lo vogliono morto?’” [“Man, don’t you understand that they want 
him dead?” ].98 Libanese cannot come to terms with the fact that he is 
not able to sell this information to anybody: “Magari ai democristiani: ci 
doveva pur essere in mezzo a quella gente qualcuno che voleva salvargli 
la pelle, a Moro” [Even among the Christian Democrats: there must have 
been someone who wanted to save his life, Moro’s that is ].°* This episode 
clearly refers to a theory according to which the police knew the location 
where Moro was kept but did not act because the Government and Moro’s 
fellow DC were not interested in his rescue. According to this theory, the 
Propaganda 2 secret Masonic lodge was also involved in the kidnapping.® 
In this sense, De Cataldo shares the same doubts expressed by Sciascia in 
his L'affaire Moro, explicitly quoted in the text.9° In the novel, the Roman 
gang occasionally works for the Old Man. Politically, most of the members 
of the gang associate themselves with Fascism, but their affiliation is more 
superficial and tied to hyper-masculinity ideas rather than political. They 
witness terrorist crimes and sometimes they participate in them, but they 
lack the political and social acumen to interpret them. This task is instead 
performed by the quintessential character in crime fiction, the detective, in 
the person of investigative judge Borgia and detective Scialoja. For exam- 
ple, after expressing doubts about the police investigation into Moro’s 
case, Borgia wonders: 


se, cioè, qualcuno, per suoi calcoli, aveva dato una mano ai brigatisti dopo 
il rapimento di Moro...proteggendoli...schermandoli...ostacolandone la 
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cattura...non significava comunque che i buoni erano in qualche modo cor- 
responsabili, avendovi cooperato in maniera decisiva, del cruento finale? 


[whether someone, for their own purposes, had helped the terrorists after 
Moro’s kidnapping...protecting them....shielding them...hampering their 
arrest....didn’t that mean that the good guys were somehow co-responsible, 
cooperating, in a decisive way, towards such a cruel ending? | 


In this extract, Judge Borgia does not accuse the state of being the mas- 
termind of Moro’s kidnapping. However, by hampering the investigation 
and protecting the terrorists who did it, he sees the state as being co- 
responsible for it. Thus, the character of the investigator allows the writer 
to give an interpretation to some obscure episodes of the 1970s. 

In Romanzo criminale, the Roman gang is also involved in other obscure 
episodes of Italy’s recent history. Zeta and Pigreco recruit the neo-Fascist 
Nero [the Black], who is affiliated to the gang, to eliminate the so-called 
Pidocchio [Louse], a journalist writing for a scandal magazine. The killing 
is clearly inspired by the murder of Pecorelli whose assassination has never 
been resolved, although the same rare type of bullet used to kill him was 
later found in a weapon stock of the Magliana gang. In the novel, the mur- 
der is commissioned by the Old Man, but at the scene of the crime there 
is also a Sicilian boy “piccolo, scuro con grandi occhi nei quali saettavano 
lampi di terrore improvviso” [small, dark, with big eyes that shot flashes 
of sudden terror] whose presence “suggellava un accordo i cui dettagli 
erano noti a pochi” [sealed a deal, the details of which were known only 
to a few]. Nero executes his orders: he moves easily “in quella zona grigia 
dove Stato e Antistato si davano la mano” [in that gray zone where the 
state and the anti-state went hand in hand]. Here Romanzo criminale 
suggests a network of complicities around Pecorelli’s murder that links the 
Mafia, the Italian secret service, and high-profile DC, giving the state an 
even more sinister responsibility than for Moro’s kidnapping.’ However, 
the novel, which clearly presents itself as a work of fiction, never makes 
claim to authority and truth. Far from revealing the ultimate truth behind 
an unsolved case, De Cataldo suggests instead connivance between crimi- 
nal elements and the state with the purpose of maintaining their respective 
spheres of influence. In other words, this novel acts at the level of the 
social imagination in a way that expands and complicates the interpretative 
possibilities of the narration of the past itself, by proposing new, plausible 
interpretations of past events.”° 
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The novel also follows the vicissitudes of Inspector Scialoja, an ambi- 
tious police detective who has devoted his life to pursuing the Roman 
gang. Scialoja is soon transferred to Bologna and is among the first people 
to arrive at the scene of the Bologna railway station bombing in 1980. 
Once there he sees Zeta and Pigreco wandering through the ruins, and he 
is able to elaborate: 


La presenza di uomini dei Servizi sul teatro della strage era più che giustifi- 
cata. Indagano, è il loro mestiere. Eppure, lui sapeva chi erano quegli uomini. 
Sapeva chi proteggevano a Roma. Indagano per sapere o indagano per evitare 
che altri sappiano? Scialoja intuì collegamenti, strade maestre, deviazioni per 
viottoli oscuri e malsani. L’enormità dello scenario che gli si stava spalancando 
davanti agli occhi lo fece tremare.” 


[The presence of men of a secret service organization at the scene of the 
massacre was more than justified. They were investigating, it was their job. 
Still, he knew who these men were. He knew who they protected in Rome. 
Were they investigating in order to find out or in order to prevent oth- 
ers from doing so? Scialoja intuited connections, main roads, diversions 
via obscure and unhealthy lanes. The enormity of the scenario unrolling in 
front of him made him shiver.] 


In this extract, Scialoja becomes aware of the strategy of tension as exem- 
plified by the use of the world “deviazioni” [diversions] that recalls “ser- 
vizi deviati” that is the term commonly used in Italian to mean covert 
activities of some elements of the Italian intelligence. The presence of Zeta 
and Pigreco, who work precisely for the servizi deviati, on the scene of the 
terrorist attack, suggests the activity of obscure powers behind the most 
horrific events of the Years of Lead. In the novel, some events orchestrated 
by the Old Man are defined as “il crocevia di tutti i più grandi misteri 
della Storia recente” [the intersection of the biggest mysteries of recent 
history].7? The Old Man manages a branch of the secret service known by 
very few that plots an authoritarian shift for Italy: 


Il Vecchio è il Vecchio, il Vecchio ordina e Dio dispone. Il Vecchio coman- 
dava un’unità informativa dal nome neutro il cui potere era noto solo a 
pochissimi eletti. Circondato dai suoi giocattoli meccanici, pezzi autentici 
del Settecento austriaco, prototipi dei moderni automi, il Vecchio combat- 
teva l’insonnia giocando a disordinare il mondo.” 
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[The Old Man is The Old Man. The Old Man proposes and God disposes. 
He commanded an anonymous intelligence unit whose power was known 
only to a very select elite. Surrounded by his mechanical toys, authentic 
pieces from eighteenth century Austria, prototypes of the modern autom- 


ata, the Old Man fought insomnia by playing at upsetting the order of the 
world. | 


The Old Man is a symbol of a hidden power that manipulates people 
and organizations in order to keep control of Italy.”* His mechanical toys 
are metaphors for criminal gangs, Red Brigades, and neo-Fascist terrorists 
whose actions he exploits for his game of causing chaos in the world. Even 
when he is not directly responsible for murders and attacks—such as in the 
case of the strage di Bologna—the Old Man is able to use many criminal 
events to pursue his goals: “ Viviamo in un’ epoca degenere. Persino la mafia 
non È più quella di una volta. Tuttavia, non tutto il male viene per nuo- 
cere. Un altro tassello $ aggiunge al mosaico della confusione” [We live in a 
degenerate era. Even the Mafia isn’t what it used to be. However, it’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good. Another piece is added to the mosaics 
of confusion]. The Old Man loves chaos: “L’unica risorsa di una mente 
superiore: giocare a disordinare il mondo per preparare un caos sempre 
più nuovo” [The only resource for a superior mind is to play at preparing 
an ever-changing chaos].”° He assures Scialoja that there is not just one 
plot that puts together all the bloody events of the 1970s. However, the 
chaos he helps to create has the precise scope to support authoritarianism. 

The figure of the Old Man is an explicit reference to the idea of il 
Grande Vecchio according to which there was a single, obscure figure 
behind various Italian mysteries. De Cataldo admitted using this figure as 
a metaphor.” However—and this marks De Cataldo’s originality in com- 
parison with other crime novels that deal with the Years of Lead—he does 
not embrace a classic interpretation of the conspiracy theory where every- 
thing is directly ascribable to the Italian state. For this reason, O’Leary’s 
objection to conspiracy plots does not completely apply here.”* De Cataldo 
believes that behind many of the mysteries of the Years of Lead, there were 
hidden powers that used situations, after they had happened, to their own 
advantage. He explained in an interview that if by conspiracy “we mean 
general strategic lines that have to govern the world, not necessarily state 
lines, let’s say movements of interests that then are channelled in specific 
people who have the power to act on some levels, from the one at the 
top down to the person who carries out the plan, then yes, I believe con- 
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spiracies exist.””? This movement of interests all converged in fighting an 
alleged Communist plot that aimed at taking power in Italy, disregarding 
or covering other agents of violence. In various parts of the novels, pow- 
erful judges downplay the role of the neo-Fascists in the terrorism season 
and only concentrate on the Red Brigades: “‘Ah, vabbuò...rossi e neri 
sono un pericolo per le istituzioni, ma se vuoi sapere come la vedo io... 
il fascismo è morto e sepolto! E le Bierre so’ cento volte cchiù carogne! 
Comunque, questo è il nostro obbiettivo prioritario: la difesa delle isti- 
tuzioni’” [Yes, right...reds and blacks are a danger for the state, but if 
you want to know what I think...Fascism is dead and buried! And the 
Red Brigades are a hundred times worse! Anyway, this is our main goal: 
defend the state ].5° In a period when for red terrorists, “il sospetto era un 
certezza” [a suspicion was a certainty],5! the novel highlights how neo- 
Fascist terrorism, criminal organizations such as the Magliana gang and 
the Mafia were willingly ignored or, even worse, became occasional part- 
ners in the fight against left terrorism. This suited the many supporters of 
a coup in Italy, as a fight against an alleged Communist danger—depicted 
as the only entity responsible for the 1970s murders and attacks—would 
justify all the actions, legal and illegal, taken to guarantee law and order. 
As Scialoja comments: “La gente doveva rendersi conto che non c’è 
solo il terrorismo, a questo mondo. Il terrorismo passa. La mafia resta” 
[People need to understand that there isn’t only terrorism. Terrorism goes 
away. The Mafia stays ].*? 

In a country where “insecurity” is used in an Agambian sense as a 
“political strategy,”** power tolerates only those infractions that serve its 
purpose, creating a milieu where criminality is endemic and is exploited in 
order to keep control over society. This is exactly the scenario depicted in 
Romanzo criminale where the collaboration between state and organized 
crime is at the center of the narrative. As a far-right theorist, Professore 
[the Professor] explains: “‘Militanti idealisti, mafiosi, soldati sbandati, 
e anche ladri, assassini, quelli che, insomma il piagnisteo comunistoide 
definisce ‘criminali’. Tutti uniti nella comune battaglia contro lo Stato cor- 
rotto della Stella a cinque punte’” [“Idealistic militants, Mafiosi, wayward 
soldiers, also thieves and murderers, and all those who the whining com- 
munist defines as ‘criminals’ should be united in the common fight against 
the state corrupted by the five pointed star” ].8* This happens in Romanzo 
criminale where the Old Man exploits deviancy for his own ends: “‘Prendi 
un deviante o supposto tale, lo fai deviare, lo afferri mentre sta deviando 
e gli poni una brutale alternativa: o devii per mio conto o hai chiuso’” 
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[ “You take a deviant, or an alleged one, and you make him deviate. Then 
you grab him while he is deviating and offer a brutal alternative: either you 
deviate for me or you’re done” ].85 

As Scialoja bitterly comments: 


I bombaroli potrebbero essere utili. Li lasciano fare. Li usano. Li coccolano. 
Tutto dipende dall’anticomunismo. La leva iniziale è stata la paura dei rossi. 
Personalmente ho smesso di votare da anni. Ma mi fa inorridire l’idea che 
per tenere alla larga gente come Amendola e Berlinguer si debba andare a 
letto con gli assassini. Proteggere i trafficanti di droga. Pagare i terroristi 
neofascisti. Lasciare mano libera alla mafia.8° 


[Terrorists could be useful. They let them do what they want. They use 
them. They pamper them. Everything depends on anti-communism. The 
initial lever was the fear of the reds. Personally, I stopped voting ages ago. 
However I am horrified at the idea that in order to get rid of people such as 
Amendola and Berlinguer you need to get into bed with murderers; protect 
drug-traffickers; pay neo-Fascist terrorists; give the Mafia a free hand. ] 


From what has been said it is clear that while following the rise and the 
demise of the Roman gang and far from downplaying the responsibilities 
of the criminal organization and the Red Brigades, Romanzo criminale 
also points at passive and active participation of the state in many dark 
episodes of Italian history, without making it solely responsible for all the 
mysterious events of the 1970s. Omissions (“restiamo a guardare” [Let’s 
wait and see]),°” indirect support (as in the case with the Moro case), 
or complicity as in the case of the murder of journalist Pecorelli, are the 
crimes committed by a state that wants to preserve power at any rate. 
The list of crimes is so long that one may wonder what the title of the 
novel really refers to. Is it a novel of the exploits of an organized band? 
Or, rather, of the crimes against Italian society at large in a long period 
stretching from the late 1960s to the 1980s? The impression that crimes 
against Italy are the real protagonists of the novel is reinforced when, after 
investigating the ties between the Roman gang and the secret services for 
many years, at the end of Romanzo criminale, Inspector Scialoja decides 
to takes the place of the Old Man by becoming the head of that “anony- 
mous intelligence unit” he wanted to uncover. Being the new custodian of 
Italy’s secret history, the Inspector is sucked into the very system he had 
tried so stubbornly to change. 
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SIMONE SARASSO’S CONFINE DI STATO AND SETTANTA 


Simone Sarasso was born in 1978, and lives in Novara. He is the author 
of Confine di Stato [ The State Border] (2007), Settanta [Seventy] (2009), 
and the epic historical novel Invictus: Costantino, l imperatore guerriero 
(2012).8* He also writes for film and television and teaches creative writing 
at the Nuova Accademia di Belle Arti in Milan. 

If Romanzo criminale starts in 1977, Sarasso’s Confine di Stato has 
an ambitious plot that pulls together several important events in Italy’s 
post-war history, such as the unsolved murder of a young woman, Wilma 
Montesi, in 1953, the assassination of the administrator of the National 
Fuel Trust (ENI), Enrico Mattei in 1962, the Piazza Fontana bombing 
in 1969 and the mysterious death of left-wing publisher Giangiacomo 
Feltrinelli in 1972. The novel is interspersed with allusions or explicit ref- 
erences to other authors, such as James Ellroy, films, such as those of 
Quentin Tarantino and the Die Hard series, and comic books. More 
importantly, in Confine di Stato conspiracy is not an expedient by which 
to fill shadowy areas of Italian contemporary history, but represents “the 
main perspective on Italian history and all the events narrated are located 
according to this logic.” While in Romanzo criminale, the Old Man is 
not responsible for all the mysterious murders and attacks of the 1970s, 
even though he is able to use them to his own advantage, in Confine di 
Stato, all these mysteries are part of a conspiracy controlled by a clandes- 
tine organization, called Ultor, which is supported by the US intelligence 
with the goal of preventing the Communist Party from gaining power 
in Italy. The hypothesis of a foreign agent behind at least some of the 
(many) unsolved murders and attacks in post-war Italy has some basis as 
(as Italians found out in 1990) “Operation Gladio” was in fact the code- 
name for a clandestine NATO “stay-behind” operation in Italy and other 
European countries during the Cold War. However, in the novel every- 
thing, nothing excluded, is ascribable to Ultor/Gladio. The novel starts 
with the Piazza Fontana bombing in 1969: 


Camera a mano. 

L’uomo cammina lento, di tanto in tanto sbircia l’orologio. 

La camera segue l’uomo, procede in linea retta. Ogni tre passi, ritmica- 
mente, si volta sui due lati. 


[...] 
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L’uomo arriva nella piazza. La camera si ferma. 
Fish-eye: la piazza in grandangolo.”° 


[Hand held camera. 
The man walks slowly, from time to time he glances at his watch. 


The camera follows the man, proceeding in a straight line. Every three steps, 
rhythmically, he looks to either side. 


The man arrives in the square. The camera stops. 
Fish-eye: the square in wide angle. | 


As we can see from this extract, Sarasso gives a cinematic description of 
the events preceding the bombing. He uses an explicitly fictionalized tech- 
nique to tackle real events that were staged by sinister powers in order to 
spread terror among Italians. In the novel, it is the Ultor long arm, Andrea 
Sterling. Confined to a psychiatric hospital since childhood, Sterling is 
enlisted in a police training course where his violent tendencies are appre- 
ciated. A sadist and ferocious anti-Communist, he becomes the long arm 
of all the alleged state murders, such as the already mentioned assassina- 
tion of young Ester Conti, which has consequences for the political career 
of a DC official; the death of the president of the State Oil Board Fabio 
Rivera (inspired by Enrico Mattei); and a militant Communist revolution- 
ary known as Editore [the Publisher] (Giangiacomo Feltrinelli). In other 
words, the whole “conspiratorial” development of the novel rests exclu- 
sively on this character. A figure characterized by absolute wickedness in 
a novel where, like in a James Ellroy’s book, nobody is innocent, Andrea 
Sterling is certainly “the embodiment of the terrorism of the right and 
a radical thinking imbued in a culture of violence.”?! However, Sterling 
is also a highly stereotypical character who reminds us too much of an 
action movie or cartoon character to be effective. The adaptation of sev- 
eral real-life events in order to accommodate his role in the action, such 
as his responsibility for the Piazza Fontana bombing, seems contrived in 
the narrative. 

If Confine di stato is unconvincing for embracing a conspiracy that 
works around one single character, it nevertheless has some merits when 
it deals with the victims of terrorism, as one can see from the highly visual 
description of the effects of the attack: 


Sembra il terremoto: non è il terremoto. 
Le vetrine sull’esterno si gonfiano, come palloncini. 
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Per un intero secondo, prima di esplodere e sparare proiettili di vetro. 

Due corpi volano insieme ai frammenti. Si abbattono sul marciapiede. 
Rantolano e respirano ancora. 

Una donna completamente carbonizzata è tutt'uno coi suoi vestiti. Solo il 
viso è stato risparmiato dalla vampa. E piange mentre striscia.’ 


[It looks like an earthquake. It’s not. 

The windows that look onto the exterior inflate like balloons. 

For an entire second before exploding and shooting glass bullets. 

Two bodies fly together with the fragments. They fall on the pavement. 
They wheeze and still breathe. 

A completely burnt woman is one thing with her clothes. Only her face has 
been spared by the flames. She cries while crawling. ] 


Literature, and more specifically crime fiction, “can give voice to victims 
of the past forgotten by the law and thus create a kind of counter-narrative 
of justice.”9 In this extract, there is no trace of the anesthetization of 
violence that characterized previous narratives about the Years of Lead 
as denounced by Paolin. A virtual camera zooms in on the physical pain 
and despair of the victims of the bombing. The graphic description of 
a woman mangled by the explosion reminds the reader that the vic- 
tims of terrorism were not just names in newspapers but people of flesh 
and blood. The first pages of the book also host fictional testimonies 
from survivors and family members of the Milan bombing victims; the 
recounting of their lives prior and following the attack contributes to the 
personalization of this tragic event. Sarasso returns to the Milan bomb- 
ing at the end of Confine di Stato. After a long flash-back to the murder 
of Ester Conti, the last hundred pages of the novel are dedicated to the 
period from 1969 to 1972. 

Confine di Stato goes to the core of the Years of Lead dealing with 
important questions related to the power and limits (or lack of them) of 
the state in a democratic society. However, as mentioned, this novel fails 
to convince completely because all the unsolved mysteries are connected 
to the same guilty party, Ultor, in the person of the sadistic Sterling. This 
volume does not want to dismiss the possibility that some of the tragic 
events occurring during the Years of Lead could be traced back to the state 
or, rather, to some corrupt elements of it. However, Confine di Stato uses 
the conspiracy plot as a “mythic mask over uncertainty.”** In other words, 
by trying to explain everything through conspiracy, it ends up flattening 
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the past and preventing an effective understanding of this complex period 
of Italian history. 

Equally importantly, the novel swings unconvincingly between realistic 
representations of 1970s Italy and cartoonish atmospheres. For example, 
in addition to psychopath Sterling, the Publisher is also a highly grotesque 
figure. In the novel, hidden in the mountains and hunted by Sterling, he 
joins his lover Lucille: 


Poi, una notte, come se n’era andato, era ricomparso. 

Aveva pianto, l’aveva maledetto. Poi avevano fatto pace, lui sapeva come 
prenderla. Le aveva accarezzato i capelli: “Non preoccuparti, bimba.” 
Lucille aveva provato a protestare mentre lui riempiva lo zaino da montagna, 
ma lo sapeva che non l’avrebbe avuta vinta. 


“Devo andare, Lucille, qui non sono al sicuro.”95 


[Then one night, as mysteriously as he had left, he reappeared. 

She had cried. She had cursed him. Then they made peace, he knew how 
to handle her. He had stroked her head: “Don’t worry, baby.” Lucilla had 
tried to protest while he was packing his backpack, but she knew she would 
never win. 

“I have to go, Lucille, I’m not safe here.” ] 


As one can see from this passage, a highly stereotyped conversation 
between the action hero and his lover takes place. The Publisher sounds 
more like the protagonist of a Die Hard film than the victim of one of the 
unsolved mysteries of Italian history. The day of reckoning with Sterling 
takes place nowhere else than in Cuba: 


L’Editore aveva in mano una mitraglietta sovietica. Ricaricò, ordinò agli 
uomini di occuparsi dell’ultimo scarafaggio. [...] L’Editore rise amaro. Si 
alzò in piedi, estrasse la rivoltella. Cane alzato, sguardo fisso: “Hasta siem- 


pre, maric6n.””° 


[The Publisher held a Soviet machine gun. He loaded it, and ordered his men 


to take care of the last cockroach. [...] The Publisher laughed bitterly. He stood 
up, took out his gun. Hammer on, fixed gaze: “Hasta siempre, maricon.” | 


The language to address enemies (“scarafaggio”), his coolness in front 
of danger and his catchphrase (“Hasta siempre, maricòn”) qualifies the 
Publisher as a Hollywood character. As an editor and political activist, 
real-life Feltrinelli had visited Cuba in 1964 and befriended Fidel Castro. 
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He also traveled to Bolivia and gave financial support to many terrorist 
organizations, but it is hard to believe that he embraced a Soviet machine 
gun and massacred a pool of secret service agents. Admittedly, attempts 
to critique literature from the perspective of positivist factual accuracy is 
meaningless as institutional history’s perspective is beyond the means of 
crime fiction in particular and literature in general. Moreover, Sarasso may 
have used the language of comics to attract a younger audience and keep 
the memory alive (Chu and Amici 68). However, the use of a Moriarty- 
style villain and over-the-top situations trivializes events for which there 
has not been a closure, among which there is also the death of Feltrinelli, 
an object itself of conspiracy theories.” 

Sarasso’s subsequent novel Settanta follows the vicissitudes of vari- 
ous characters, which are developed in parallel and subsequently inter- 
sect. Sterling is also present in this novel, but the focus shifts from one 
villain’s point of view to a more polyphonic description of Italy in the 
1970s. The story follows, among others, the actions of Ettore Brivido, 
a Milanese gangster inspired by real-life criminal Renato Vallanzasca,”* 
Domenico Incatenato, an investigative judge, and Nando Gatti, an actor 
(whose description resembles actor Maurizio Merli).” In particular, Brivido 
represents the new rampant criminality that was gradually taking control 
of Milan. This character ends up working with the secret service and as an 
undercover agent in Moro’s kidnapping. Actor Nando Gatti embodies an 
extreme version of the mob justice mentality of a part of Italian society of 
the period; he convinces himself he is one of the characters he has played 
and executes Brivido. Incatenato is an idealistic judge who is interested in 
pursuing justice and who has a final showdown with evil Sterling. After 
a personal and work setback he is more than determined to continue his 
job with the help of Investigative Judge Rita Briganti. Other characters 
clearly inspired by real figures—such as Francesco Argento (Aldo Moro), 
Svedese [the Swede] (Henry Kissinger), comrade Mario (Renato Curcio), 
the Doctor (Mario Moretti), and General Brasco (Carlo Alberto Dalla 
Chiesa)—contribute to create a choral narrative that offers a more con- 
vincing cross-section of the 1970s.!9 

Again, among the protagonists, it is Police Detective Incatenato who is 
most aware of the sinister network of agents behind Italian politics: 


“Gli americani c'entrano. C’entrano eccome. Lo sai che succeede se continuiamo 
a lasciarci comandare dagli americani? Finisce che la gente si dimentica. Si 
dimentica di tutto. Finisce che tra trent'anni, o pure meno, la gente fa tutto 
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quello che le dice il cinema americano e pure la televisione. Finisce che se 
un ragazzino vede scritto da qualche parte X-mas pensa Christmas invece che 
Decima Mas. Ecco che cazzo succede!”!°! 


[Americans have something to do with it. Sure, they have. Do you know 
what is going to happen if we keep on allowing them to rule us? It happens 
that people forget. They forget everything. In 30 years or so, people end 
up doing anything American movies and TV tell them. If a kid sees ‘X-mas’ 
written somewhere, he thinks that it refers to Christmas and not the Fascist 
X Mas. This is what’s bloody happening!” ] 


A central figure in crime fiction is used to deliver the narrator’s perspec- 
tive on the Years of Lead, and, in this case, to foresee a future of cul- 
tural and social hegemony of American culture in Italy’s everyday life, and 
even more importantly, a future that has forgiven the past. As in Confine 
di Stato, in Settanta, the conspiracy theory is at the very center of the 
narrative. The American secret service wants to control a strategic terri- 
tory, such as Italy, that borders with the Iron Curtain. In order to do so, 
they intervene behind the scene with the complicity of those who want 
to fight the Communist Party’s influence in Italian politics and society. 
Contradicting his name, Incatenato (translating as “chained” in English) 
wants to fight American influence, and predicts a future when young 
people are brainwashed by commercial TV and forget about the history 
of their own country. It is precisely to avoid a loss of this memory that 
Sarasso and other crime fiction writers have decided to tackle this pivotal 
period of Italian history.!® 

In Settanta, De Cataldo’s the Old Man has his counterpart in a shady 
politician, named Omino [the Little Man]: 


L’aspetto mite, semideforme. Gli occhiali troppo spessi. L’arco innaturale 
della schiena: il problema peggiorava di anno in anno. [...] Neutralita: la 
natura ontologica del centro. Controllo: il controllo è potere.!9 


[The mild and semi-malformed look; the too thick glasses; the unnatural 
arch of his back: his problem was getting worse and worse. [...] Neutrality: 
the ontological nature of the center; control: control is power. | 


Omino’s physical appearance—his inoffensive look and his deformity as 
well as his political affiliation, the center, and his thirst for control reminds 
us of a powerful real-life politician, Giulio Andreotti.!°* While in Romanzo 
criminale the Old Man is not responsible for Moro’s kidnapping or the 
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strage di Bologna, Omino is the mastermind behind all the mysteries of 
the 1970s. He uses Sterling, who in the meantime has been promoted as 
secretary general of the Cesis, the Italian intelligence, to reach his goals: 


“Certa gente, non glielo devo certo insegnare io, non va molto per il sottile, 
specie di questi tempi. E se venisse in possesso di determinate informazioni 
logistiche potrebbe addirittura aver l’ardire, chi lo sa? Di sequestrare il presi- 
dente del Consiglio o qualche altra carica dello Stato. È un’ipotesi plausibile, 
concorda con me, Sterling?”195 


[I don’t need to tell you this, but some people aren’t too fussy, especially in 
this day and age. If they got hold of some logistical information they could 
even be audacious, who knows? They could kidnap the prime minister or 
another public officer. It’s a plausible hypothesis, isn’t it, Sterling?” | 


The Omino never talks directly or asks for something specific. He makes 
use of hypotheses or parables in order to make himself understood. After 
this conversation, Sterling uses one of his men, previously infiltrated into 
the Red Brigades ranks, to push for Argento/Moro’s kidnapping. Thus, 
in Settanta, the responsibilities of the state in the murder of Moro are 
direct, and not indirect as suggested in Sciascia’s D Affaire Moro and in 
Romanzo criminale. Like Confine di Stato, Settanta seems to belong to 
a group of cultural products that, by embracing the theory of a secret 
service conspiracy, allows the Italian left to avoid an uneasy confrontation 
with its own past and, in particular, with its inability to prevent the armed 
struggle. Argento’s assassination is also part of a plot on a larger scale that 
has been orchestrated by Omino: “Con la morte di Argento il Paese ha 
conosciuto il vero volto dell’estremismo di sinistra. L’ha rinnegato per 
sempre. Le sacche di solidarietà, persino le ultime residue: sterminate. 
Seppellite col cadavere dell’ex presidente” [With Argento’s death the 
country has known the extreme left’s true face. It has renounced it for- 
ever. The island of solidarity, even the last remnants: exterminated. Buried 
with the body of the former president].!° With a language of death 
(“morte,” “sterminate,” and “seppellite”), Omino celebrates the end of 
the season of student and worker movements and social reforms, and a 
new era of fear and state control. Omino’s work, however, is not com- 
pleted. In order to generate even more panic among the Italian popula- 
tion he orchestrates the Bologna bombing and makes sure that right-wing 
terrorism is to be blamed for it: 
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Con la bomba di Bologna il popolo conoscerà l’orribile grugno 
dell’estremismo di destra. Assassini rossi. Assassini neri. Ovunque guardi, 
il Paese non ha scelta. Se vuole sopravvivere, dovrà affidarsi alle amorevoli 
cure del centro. L’Omino è il centro. Adesso, in questo preciso istante, men- 
tre Bologna brucia ed è ancora troppo scossa per piangere i propri morti, 
l’Omino è il signore assoluto del Paese. [...] Il Paese non ha più bisogno 
della strategia della tensione. [...] L’estremismo muore oggi. Oggi finisce 
un’epoca.!97 


[With the Bologna bomb the people get to know the extreme right’s hid- 
cous face. Red killers. Black killers. Wherever you look, the country does 
not have a choice. If it wants to survive, it will have to have trust in the 
all-embracing care of the center. Omino is the center. Now, in this precise 
moment, while Bologna is still burning and still too shattered to cry for its 
dead, Omino is the absolute master of the country...The country does not 
need the strategy of tension anymore...Extremism is dying today. Today is 
the end of an era. | 


In the passage the description of right-wing terrorism corresponds to a 
description of the Red Brigades drawn in the previous passage. In both 
cases the narrator refers to the “face” of these organizations. In both cases 
a language of death is used. These conscious repetitions symbolize the fact 
that right—and left-wing terrorism are mirror parts of Omino’s plans. If 
the left and the right are equally to blame for a season of terror, the only 
alternative for Italians is the center represented by Omino and his party. 
The strategy of tension has reached its goal and can be dismissed. All the 
people who secretly worked for it can be eliminated, Sterling included. 
As mentioned, Settanta presents a more polyphonic narrative. However, 
as in Confine di Stato, evil is symbolized by one person, in this case, a cun- 
ning and powerful politician. During a conversation with Sterling, Omino 
says: “‘Io sono il segretario del partito di maggioranza, non il profes- 
sor Moriarty?” [“I’m the secretary of the majority party, not Professor 
Moriarty” ].'°’ However, Omino is indeed a Moriarty-like figure who has 
some grotesque characteristics, like some of the characters in Sarasso’s pre- 
vious novel. The secretary of the most influential party in Italy, Omino likes 
punishing himself with hair shirts and other instruments of corporal pun- 
ishment. He is a “Mefistofele—tutto ossa e occhiali” [Mephistophelian, all 
bones and glasses] who “frena il ghigno” [holds back a sneer]'°? when he 
can finally get rid of his rivals. He is even able to blackmail the Swede and 
subdue him. This is obviously a hyperbole that, as Guzzo argues, “makes 
historians reflect upon the controversial dialectic between the image of 
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Evil and some elements of a state that says it wants to defend itself from 
the perverted desire of local Communism.”!!° However, as in Confine di 
stato, a character that resembles a villain of the Golden Age crime fiction 
as well as a super villain borrowed from the pages of a comic book ends 
up being the pivotal figure of a story and the main person responsible for 
everything that happened in Italy in the 1970s. One cannot refrain from 
thinking about Andreotti’s famous remark: “Apart from the Punic Wars, 
for which I was too young, I have been blamed for everything that’s hap- 
pened in Italy.” Commenting on conspiracy films, O’ Leary argues that 
even if they provide a counter version of recent history, “the conspira- 
tors’ will is shown to be irresistible, then resistance to it is pointless, and 
political activism or reformist aspiration is thereby allegorized as vain.?!!! 
It may be added that by choosing to trace back all Italian evils to only 
one figure, they unwittingly dilute the responsibilities of other agents of 
violence. Using Butler’s argument on the conspiracy theories related to 
September 11, in this case the theorists are also denying any capacity to 
act to anyone else. Likewise, by ascribing all the terrorist acts to the state, 
conspiracy theorists water down the role of the Red Brigades, among oth- 
ers. If De Cataldo manages to avoid this, by making his Old Man unable 
to control all the different “movements of interests” acting during the 
Years of Lead, which remain responsible for their own acts, Sarasso makes 
Omino a diabolical and unconvincing deus ex machina. 

This may be an unwitting result because in some parts of his novel 
Sarasso does not hide the violence of left-wing terrorism. Many pages of 
his novel give an account of the violent actions of both right- and left-wing 
terrorism. For example, he devotes several pages to a horrifying descrip- 
tion of Moro/Argento’s kidnapping: 


Oreste che da gli ordini, Domenico che li fa eseguire. Raffaele e Giulio che 
nemmeno si capisce se ti stanno ascoltando. Guida, Francesco. [...] 

Guida l’Alfetta dietro lauto del presidente. 

Con Raffaele a fianco che pare di sapone. E Oreste, Domenico e Giulio 
nell’altra auto, chissà che cazzo pensano. 

Chissà che cazzo pensano quando quelli col cappuccio sbucano dai cespugli 
e iniziano a sparare. 

Chissà che cazzo pensano quando la raffica li inchioda al sedile. 

Chissà che cazzo pensa Raffaele quando gli sparano in faccia. Da tanto 
vicino che il sangue schizza tutta la faccia di Francesco. 

Chissà che cazzo pensano.!!? 
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[Oreste gives orders, Domenico makes sure they’re carried out. Who knows 
if Raffaele and Giulio are listening? Francesco drives. [...] 

He drives the Alfetta behind the President’s car. 

At his side, Raffaele is stiff with tension. Oreste, Domenico and Giulio in the 
other car; who knows what the hell they’re thinking? 

Who knows what the hell they’re thinking when those people wearing bal- 
aklavas emerge from the bushes and start shooting. 

Who knows what the hell they’re thinking when the burst of machine gun 
fire nails them to their seats. 

Who knows what the hell Raffaele is thinking when he is shot in the face. 
From so close that his blood is splattered on Francesco’s face. 

Who knows what the hell they’re thinking... ] 


As one can see, just like in the Milan attack in 1969, there is no sanitized 
version of terrorist violence. At the same time, however, there is no com- 
placency in describing blood and violence, as may happen in some crime 
stories. There is just a photographic and chilling description of an event 
that shook all of Italy. This time the protagonists of a barbarian act are the 
Red Brigades. In this passage, contravening what he has done in the rest 
of the novel, Sarasso uses the real names of the men who were escorting 
Moro on that fatal day. Previously the novel had followed the agents’ daily 
routine while getting ready for work. Their ambitions, fears, the love for 
their family are exposed to the eyes of a reader who already knows these 
were the last hours of their lives. The use of their first names makes them 
sympathetic characters, normal Italians among Italians. The horror (the 
splattered blood) and the pity (the rhetorical question about their last 
thoughts) with which this writer describes their assassinations are palpable 
in these pages that are among the most moving and effective of the entire 
novel. Indeed, by opening the stage to the victims of violence and giv- 
ing them faces and voices, Sarasso makes an important contribution to 
the discourse on the Years of Lead. A few paragraphs later, Sarasso also 
remembers the Red Brigades’ responsibilities for a series of acts of violence 
against civilians during the Years of Lead: “come se le Br non avessero 
ammazzato una dozzina di civili prima del colpo grosso” [as if the Red 
Brigades hadn’t killed a dozen of civilians before their big strike ].1!* The 
narrator concludes by saying: 


Nessuno è innocente. 
Nessuno merita di morire. Comunque. 
Nessuno.!!* 
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[Nobody is innocent. 
Nobody deserves to die. Anyway. 
Nobody. | 


This is a clear condemnation of the violence of the Red Brigades that 
was missing in many literary novels with the same topic. In this sense, 
and with all its weaknesses, Settanta is a step forward in comparison with 
many books that concentrate on the figure of the terrorists and ignore 
their victims. 

These works of Sarasso and De Cataldo have much in common. They 
both deal with the Years of Lead by blending fiction and non-fiction as well 
as elements of various genres, with varying degrees of success. They are 
both told from different narrative perspectives. They both use the detec- 
tive and his investigation as a tool to uncover inconvenient truths or give 
an alternative explanation to official versions. They are both extremely 
complex in terms of structure and content. Finally they are both a power- 
ful accusation of the distortions of political power. As Loriano Macchiavelli 
argues, “Italian crime writers had and still have the merit of showing an 
inattentive reader—the train reader or whoever reads just before falling 
asleep—that power, no matter what form it incarnates, destroys whoever 
tries to oppose it.”!! Thanks to the typical topoi of crime fiction—vio- 
lence, victims, and perpetrators—the giallo has been able to address the 
uneasy topic of the violence of the state and commemorate its victims. 
As Ward rightly puts it: 


It is as if literature and writing have been handed the task of saying in con- 
jectural, but plausible terms, protected by the safety net of fiction, what oth- 
erwise could not be said in other fora, on account of a lack of proof, or is so 
scandalous and destabilizing that to say it out loud, shorn of the comforting 
alibi of fiction, would cause scandal.!!9 


In the specific context of the 1970s, this task is particularly difficult. If it is 
true, as Barbacetto says, that “we do not know the names of the culprits, 
but we have detected in the strategy of tension an apparatus of men, often 
working for the state with a precise goal: the conservation of power,” 7 
the inaccessibility of important sources and the uneasiness of dealing with 
politicians and public people often still active makes this task particularly 
tricky. As Sarasso states: 
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Telling the “real” story of the 1970s in Italy is virtually impossible. The 
historic reconstruction is full of gaps, there are too many mysteries; there 
are too many doubts about the motivations and the ideals professed by the 
forces in place.!!8 


De Cataldo agrees: “‘It’s telling reality by interpreting and dramatizing 
it. [...] Perhaps we’re forced to dramatize reality because some of its ele- 
ments escapes us or maybe we cannot control them.’”!!? Thus, crime writ- 
ers try to act in a situation already denounced by Pier Paolo Pasolini when 
he famously said: “Io so, ma non ho le prove” [I know, but I do not have 
evidence ].'° They try to fill these gaps with interpretations, suggestions, 
and fictional events. As Sarasso comments in the afterword of Settanta, 
writers hope at least “to have recreated the taste of those times, their 
smell.”!2! They also hope that the reader “starts from fiction to become 
interested in the real and tragic story of our troubled country.”!”? In other 
words, De Cataldo and Sarasso seem to follow Wu Ming when they say 
that the use of narrative instead of human sciences to investigate facts 
allows the possibility of being “visionary, to prove by reductio ad absur- 
dum, or metaphor, to concatenate events through the use of symbols and 
analogies to imagine what may happen when we do not have evidence.” 

Indeed, while reading De Cataldo’s and Sarasso’s books, one needs 
to keep in mind that, once again using Wu Ming’s reflections, “even if 
a novel touches reality, the most precious thing I can find in its pages is 
not the truth of facts, but the sense of how they are woven together.”!* 
The issues of the vicinity to the facts addressed in the novels; the tempta- 
tion to identify one person responsible for so many mysteries, following a 
topos in crime fiction; the difficulty in pointing, without clear evidence, at 
specific culprits who could still be alive today—are a few of the obstacles 
that the writers analyzed in this book had to face in dealing with the Years 
of Lead. This has resulted in the publication of not always completely con- 
vincing narratives—especially in the cases of Confine di stato and Settanta. 
However, the effort of tackling a period of Italian history that so many 
people want to forget is commendable. 

Commenting on literary novels, La Porta laments that in Italy the retell- 
ing of the Years of Lead has not gone beyond a reassuring and consoling 
surface.!? This is not true for Romanzo criminale, Confine di Stato, and 
Settanta. These novels draw a disquieting portrait of 1970s Italy and carve 
deeply into many (still) gray zones of Italian recent history. According to 
Eco, a conspiratorial interpretation of reality absolves an entire society of 
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its own responsibilities by allowing people to think that hidden secrets 
conceal plots of which they are victims.’”° However, by attributing respon- 
sibilities to atrocities and corruption to the conspirators, De Cataldo and 
Sarasso may have downplayed other agents’ responsibilities, but do not 
absolve the individual and society in general. On the contrary, by offering 
new readings of some of the crucial events of the 1970s, they spur their 
readership to go deeper and “investigate” unsolved crimes that still haunt 
our nation and our consciences. 


YEARS OF LEAD ON SCREEN: PIAZZA DELLE CINQUE LUNE, 
ROMANZO CRIMINALE, ROMANZO DI UNA STRAGE, 
INDAGINE SU UN CITTADINO AL DI SOPRA DI OGNI SOSPETTO 
AND THE ROMANZO CRIMINALE TV SERIES 


The experience of terrorism and political violence in the Years of Lead 
has exercised the national imagination and that of Italian filmmakers to a 
remarkable degree. Italian cinema has played a prominent role in articulat- 
ing the ongoing impact of the Years of Lead and in defining the ways in 
which Italians remember and work through the events of the long 1970s. 
As O’Leary argues, for much of the 1970s it was not the culturally val- 
ued, politically committed or auteurist cinema that addressed the problem 
or phenomenon of terrorism but the genres of the poliziottesco [the cop 
film] and commedia all italiana [Italian-style comedy]. The cop films in 
particular were violent action movies that tended to focus on the ideolo- 
gies and activities of the far right and on the state’s covert support for 
neo-Fascist aspiration in a period when terrorism both of the extreme 
right and of the extreme left was still raging in Italy.!?7 As Pergolari puts 
it, the poliziottesco is “an authentic picture of the paranoic social climate of 
that time.” !??8 Marcus argues that after a period of neglect, in the 1990s, 
Italian mainstream cinema seemed to return to its “vocation of civic ref- 
erence” and began to document the realities of history from a politically 
committed standpoint.’”? In particular, since the 1990s many films have 
addressed the atrocities and traumas of the Years of Lead.!5° Christian Uva 
explains the return to the anni di piombo as part of a “general revival of the 
1970s” in which the decade is accorded “the status of mythical refounding 
of the Italian collective imaginary.”'*! Uva also highlights the propensity 
for the most recent Italian cinema to tackle the so-called misteri d Italia 
[Italian mysteries] in which, as we have seen, the Italian state is thought 
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to have colluded in violent and traumatic events.!4 As already mentioned, 
this propensity can be explained by the worldwide resurgence of terrorism, 
after the September 11 attacks, an event that marks a “return to history” 
and disavows Fukuyama’s predictions of an alleged “end of history.”'** 

As in literature, the proximity of these events and the reactions that 
some of these films provoked among people affected by them, gave rise 
to some questions about the historical nature of these narratives. This is 
particularly relevant with films, cultural products that reach a much wider 
audience than literature and whose visual prerogatives have a deeper 
impact on their users. For example, Marnie Hughes-Warrington won- 
ders if an alleged historical film “will be recognized as such by produc- 
ers, distributors and viewers?” 154 As for Italian cinema, O’Rawe observes 
that “the tangled relations between the intentions of those producing the 
films and the reactions of those consuming them became paramount”!55 
with some films set during the Years of Lead. Indeed, in some cases, 
such as in Renato De Maria’s La prima linea (2009, The Front Line), 
a biopic loosely based on the memoirs of the Prima Linea terrorist Sergio 
Segio, “history” is revealed to be still very present. Among other things, 
critics criticized the film as a glamorization of terrorism that was turned 
into a show through the use of Italian sex symbol Riccardo Scamarcio 
for the role of the protagonist.!57 Our discourse on films and terrorism 
is furthermore complicated by the interlinking of history and crime fic- 
tion. If the Years of Lead hosted an impressive series of terrorist acts, vio- 
lence, and murder configuring itself as the “crime era” par excellence, any 
narrative set in these troubled years could qualify as a crime story. This 
section leaves aside biopic films that concentrate on the life of a single, 
recognizable public figure, such as the above-mentioned La prima linea; 
movies such as Marco Bellocchio’s Buongiorno, notte (2003, Good morn- 
ing, night) and others centered on the morality of terrorism and personal 
choices; those that negotiate a legacy other than the actuality of terrorism 
in Italy; or self-narratives. It instead concentrates on three recent films 
and one TV series such as Renzo Martinelli’s Piazza delle cinque lune 
(2003); Marco Tullio Giordana’s Romanzo di una strage (2012; Piazza 
Fontana. The Italian Conspiracy); and the film version of Romanzo crimi- 
nale by Michele Placido (2005) and the subsequent TV series Romanzo 
criminale—La serie [Crime Story—The Series] (2008-2010) because in 
these cultural products the topos of investigation is central. This section 
starts with an analysis of an older film, Petri’s Indagine su un cittadino al 
di sopra di ogni sospetto. 
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Elio Petri (1929-1982) was a motion-picture director and screenwriter 
who made use of genre films, such as crime and horror cinema, in order 
to address important social and political topics. He reached popular suc- 
cess with I/ maestro di Vigevano [The Teacher of Vigevano] (1963), star- 
ring Alberto Sordi and Claire Bloom and La decima vittima (1965; The 
Tenth Victim), starring Marcello Mastroianni and Ursula Andress.'** The 
Sicilian world of organized crime was the setting for Petri’s following film, 
A ciascuno il suo (1967; We Still Kill the Old Way) inspired by Sciascia’s 
famous novel.!5 This work marked the director’s meeting with Gian 
Maria Volonté, the actor who in the years to come would star in several of 
Petri’s films. In 1970, Petri directed Indagine su un cittadino al di sopra 
di ogni sospetto (Investigation of a Citizen Above Suspicion, 1970). This is 
the first of three movies that construct a “political” trilogy on social unrest 
and class struggle and sees the successful collaboration between Petri and 
screenwriter Ugo Pirro. The film—a bitter parable about the degeneration 
of power—won an Oscar for best foreign film. It was followed by La classe 
operaia va in paradiso (1971; The Working Class Goes to Heaven) and La 
proprietà non è più un furto [Property Is No Longer a Theft] (1973)."*° 

Indagine su un cittadino al di sopra di ogni sospetto is undoubtedly 
Petri’s masterpiece. The story concerns an egomaniacal, power-hungry 
police inspector (played by Gian Maria Volonté) recently promoted as the 
head of the political squad. He kills his mistress Augusta Terzi (Florinda 
Bolkan) who made fun of him and cheated on him with a young political 
protester. The unnamed protagonist, always called dottore [Excellency] 
by his subordinates, begins manipulating the investigation. He steers his 
subordinate officers toward a series of other suspects, including Augusta’s 
gay husband and her lover. He then exonerates the other suspects and 
leads the investigators toward himself, by planting obvious clues (while 
the other police officers ignore them either intentionally or not) in order 
to prove that he is “above suspicion” and can get away with anything. In 
the end, in an oneiric and grotesque scene, he confesses to the crime in 
front of his superiors who refuse to believe him (“ci vogliono prove per 
dimostrare la propria colpevolezza!” [You need evidence to prove your 
culpability! ]) Sure that he is safe, he recants his confession and receives the 
approval of the police commissioner. 

Contrary to classic detective fiction, with Indagine the viewer knows 
from the outset who the murderer is and follows the story from his point 
of view. The ending does not carry any closure: the murderer’s confession 
is refused and justice does not triumph. The protagonist of this noir is a 
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sex addict who is sexually ridiculed by his mistress; he is sadistic toward 
the weak and bullies his subordinates. More importantly, he is a police- 
man who is one step away from the stereotype of cinema’s detectives as a 
“stoic embodiment of the conscience of the world.”!4! In the diegetic 
structure of the film, the murder occurring in the first sequences is in fact 
the last act of a series of re-enactments of real-life murders performed 
by the protagonist and his mentally deranged lover before making love. 
These interludes, shown in the numerous flash-backs that punctuate the 
narrative, show a disturbing relationship between a torturer (the police- 
man) and his victim (the policeman’s lover) in a superimposition of sex, 
blood, and exercise of power. In these scenes, the schizophrenic nature of 
the protagonist—a self-proclaimed defender of law and order and a narcis- 
sistic child who plays the role of the assassin—is revealed. 4? 

A political allegory, the movie is clearly interested in the mechanics 
and misuse of authority and the extent to which position and power can 
protect the guilty. It makes use of typical elements of crime fiction, such 
as the detective, police interrogation and clues, as well as the same act of 
investigation, to prove its point. While the film was shot before the Piazza 
Fontana bombing in Milan, the dramatic event that marked the beginning 
of the Years of Lead, many critics see in Indagine a powerful denunciation 
of police methods in dealing with student and worker protests, and acts 
of terrorism. Some associate the figure of the unnamed protagonist with 
Inspector Calabresi, the policeman suspected of killing anarchist Pinelli. 
This is implausible as the film was written and shot before that event. 
However, as Curti explains “[e ]ven though the shooting took place before 
Piazza Fontana the scene where Volonté questions a student, beating and 
slapping him, is inevitably charged with grim implications”!* for viewers 
still shocked by the controversial investigation into the Milan attack. If 
anything else “Petri and co-writer Ugo Pirro conveyed the mood of the 
period with an almost shocking precision.”!** Indeed, on several occasions 
the film gives a disturbing example of a state-controlled society. For exam- 
ple, in an Orwellian scene, the protagonist visits the archives of the politi- 
cal police where thousands of dossiers on people—from far-left activists 
to politicians belonging to parties in Government—are stored and con- 
stantly updated. The protagonist also visits a branch of his office dedicated 
to the telephone interceptions of thousands of common citizens. After 
indiscriminately arresting many students and workers following a terror- 
ist attack, the protagonist tortures a protester in order to get informa- 
tion on Augusta’s lover. A flash-back shows the protagonist and his lover 
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re-enacting a police interrogation. The protagonist compares the figure 
of the police detective to God and says: “‘Io posso sapere tutto di te. Lo 
Stato mi mette a disposizione i mezzi per mettere a nudo un individuo’” 
[I am able to know everything about you. The State provides me with the 
means to lay bare an individual]. In a grotesque scene, the protagonists 
and his subordinates also discuss a police survey on graffiti drawn in the 
previous ten years. The protagonist comments: 


“Giovani, giovani che scrivono sui muri. Giovani studenti, giovani operai che 
vanno in giro di notte, che parlano di rivoluzione al telefono [...] tonnellate 
di vernice rossa per insultarci. Lo so io quello che ci vorrebbe. Altro che la 
squadra imbianchini per cancellare questa ondata eversiva, anti-autorità.” 


[Young people, young people wrote graffiti. Young students and young 
workers wander around at night, and talk about revolution on the phone. 
[...] Tons of red paint insults us. I know what we need. We need some- 
thing more than the painter squad to erase this anti-authority and subversive 
wave.” ] 


In this passage the protagonist clearly hopes for an authoritarian shift of 
the state (“altro che la squadra imbianchini”). In the film, common crime 
such as prostitution and thefts and political activism such as strikes and 
street protests are equated: “Sotto ogni criminale si può nascondere un 
sovversivo, sotto ogni sovversivo può nascondersi un criminale’” [ “Inside 
every criminal there may be a subversive; inside every subversive there 
may be a criminal”]. Even worse: a homicide is preferable to student 
protests: “Tre occupazioni in 24 ore, studenti, baraccati e insegnanti... 
insegnanti...io a questa roba preferisco l’omicidio” [Three occupations 
of a public area in 24 hours, students, people living in emergency housing, 
teachers...teachers. I prefer a homicide to this stuff” ]. The protagonist is 
obsessed with the student and worker protests: 


“I nostri giovani colleghi devono tornare a scuola. Nelle universita, nelle 
fabbriche, che si facciano crescere la barba, i capelli, indossino tute sporche 
di grasso. Noi dobbiamo sapere tutto, controllare tutto, servendoci anche 
dei nostri figli, se necessario.” 


[Our young colleagues need to go back to school. They need to go to uni- 
versity, factories. They have to grow a beard, their hair. They have to wear 
overalls dirty with grease. We need to know everything, control everything, 
using our own children, if this is necessary. ] 
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Petri describes an Orwellian society where the exercise of power is a sys- 
temic operation of control of the masses through the use of coercion 
and intimidation. The police who should represent the law act outside 
it, by criminalizing political opposition. The law is imposed on citizens 
by a lawless authority. The murder of Augusta is symbolic of the limitless 
power of the authority that successfully escapes the law and is preceded 
and followed by acts of transgression of various degrees of importance. 
Particularly significant is the scene when, after returning to the police sta- 
tion from the murder scene, the protagonist reads in the newspaper that a 
policeman has killed a protester. He asks a colleague: 


“Agente spara. E chi è?” 
“Non lo conosciamo.” 
“Naturalmente, gli è cascata la pistola ed è partito un colpo.” 


[Police agent shoots. Who’s that?” 
“We don’t know him.” 
“Naturally, he dropped the gun and a shot was accidentally fired.” | 


By covering a bad action by a policeman, the protagonist endorses illicit 
measures to cope with political opposition. Again, this scene can be read 
sinisterly in the aftermath of Pinelli’s death: the judiciary gave the farcical 
explanation of an “active illness” that would lead Pinelli to fall down from 
the windows of a police interrogation room to his death.!* It also recalls 
many protesters who were victims of police violence in the late 1960s. To 
the contemporary viewer, it even evokes subsequent controversial police 
actions, such as the one that led to the death of Carlo Giuliani during the 
G-8 protest in Genoa in 2001. Undoubtedly, in Indagine, the description 
of the Italian police force also transcends the 1970s events to become the 
“Kafkaesque secular arm of an authoritarian Power.”!*° 

From what has been said, it is clear that Petri’s film can hardly be con- 
sidered a traditional historical crime movie: it deals with and, in some 
cases, foresees the history of its time and becomes a manifesto against 
absolutism. However, at the risk of appearing a contradictory choice, it 
is analyzed in this book. This is due partially to the desire to include a 
movie director who has been criticized for a long time for making politi- 
cal films with sophisticated and “bourgeois” techniques as well as for 
using popular genres such as crime and horror to talk “to the masses.” 147 
Only recently have critics revaluated Petri’s cinema and analyzed his 
films in general, and Indagine, in particular, from many angles, covering 
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political, psychoanalytical, and aesthetic perspectives." Petri’s master- 
piece is functional to this volume because it shows forcefully how the 
genre can intervene effectively in the social and political debates of its 
time. It is also useful from a historical perspective: Indagine is a powerful 
example of a reversal of the typical pattern of historical crime narrative. 
In other words, instead of presenting the reader with a past-present—past 
pattern, it introduces a present-past-present pattern. Mellen identifies 
Indagine as one of the films shot during the worker-student struggle of 
the late 1960s where “directors are sensing the possibility of new fascist 
repression or even its rise to power in the advanced capitalist countries.”'*? 
She delineates some sub-categories of such films and in particular one that 
explores “the social dynamics and means by which fascism functions.”!°° 
It can be argued that Indagine belongs to this sub-category. Many refer- 
ences to the Fascist era are scattered throughout the film. First, the set 
and costumes are evocative of the Ventennio. Augusta’s apartment sports 
an oriental-style decor, evocative of 1920s decadentism (and D’Annunzio 
and decadent atmospheres are explicitly quoted during the film), and the 
functional architecture of the police headquarters recalls the rationalist 
architecture promoted by Mussolini. In the same way, Augusta’s filmy kaf- 
tans and the protagonist’s anonymous black suits are evocative of a time 
where orientalism and conformism coexisted. Augusta’s apartment is situ- 
ated in Via del Tempio [Temple Street] opposite a synagogue, a reminder, 
this time, of Fascist persecutions. It is, however, in the protagonist’s words 
and gestures that the Ventennio is powerfully evoked. He is an authoritar- 
ian figure who likes to express his opinions boastfully. He always seizes the 
opportunity of highlighting an alleged socialist and Communist danger to 
civilized society. He evokes the use of force to keep law and order. In his 
first speech as head of the political crime squad he makes clear his view on 
society: 


“L’uso della libertà minaccia da tutte le parti i poteri tradizionali, le autorità 
costituite.[...] Noi siamo a guardia della legge, che vogliamo immutabile, 
scolpita nel tempo. Il popolo è minorenne. La città è malata. Ad altri spetta 
il compito di curare e di educare, a noi il dovere di reprimere. La repressione 
è il nostro vaccino. Repressione è civiltà.” 


[The use of freedom threatens traditional powers and the authority from 
all sides. We are guardians of the law that we want to be immutable, carved 
in time. The people are under-aged. The city is sick. Someone else has the 
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duty to cure and to educate. We have the duty to repress. Repression is our 
vaccination. Repression is civilization. ] 


In this delirious speech a representative of the state indicates freedom 
as a cause of instability. He also associates “repression” (another word 
evocative of the evil of Fascism) with civilization (a theme of imperialist 
Mussolini). It is not only the words that plummet the audience into a 
Fascist nightmare. The grotesque use of dialect, the ridiculous facial 
movements, the gestures, and the moving arms reminds one of the black 
and white footage of a gerarca’s speeches, if not of Mussolini himself. 
The new head of the political squad raises and lowers his voice with mas- 
tery in front of a raptured audience. A skillful movement of the camera 
conveys the impression that the entire crowd—composed of officials and 
policemen, all dressed in a standardized gray—is co-opted by their leader. 
Undoubtedly, Indagine was inspired by the idea that a repressive society 
requiring the presence of a father and turning us into children is imbed- 
ded inside any single human being. This unconscious desire was tragically 
fulfilled with Mussolini’s regime. 

The film then returns to contemporary Italy with the scenes of the 
bombing of the police headquarters, and arrests and interrogation by 
the police. The clothes of the young protesters, their hairstyles, and their 
slogans are unequivocally of the 1970s (“Poliziotti siete nostri fratelli!” 
[“Policemen, you are our brothers!”]; “Il potere alla classe operaia!” 
[ “Power to the working class!” ]). However, in spite of the protagonist’s 
reassurance, “‘Non siamo il KGB, non siamo le SS. Siamo la polizia di 
un Paese democratico’” [“We’re not KGB. We’re not the SS. We are the 
police force of a democratic country” ]), the police methods remind us of 
a Fascist repression of dissent. Undoubtedly, Petri wants to highlight the 
danger of a new authoritarian drift for Italy as the state’s response to the 
worker and student protests of those years. Petri’s worries were more than 
justified as demonstrated by the strategy of tension and the attempted 
military coups that characterized the decade to come. By describing the 
authoritarian attitude of power through the figure of the unnamed detec- 
tive, this film reminds the reader of a period when Italy experienced dicta- 
torship, namely the Fascist era, and then shifts back pointing at the danger 
of an authoritarian turn in the present and the near future with the excuse 
of fighting social and political unrest. While setting its action in the pres- 
ent, Indagine suggests a dialectical and critical attitude toward the past 
and concern about the present and the future. In this powerful film, unre- 
solved history returns to haunt our present. 
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After September 11, some Italian films returned to the Years of Lead. 
Piazza delle cinque lune was made by the controversial director Renzo 
Martinelli, who was already at the center of a heated debate for his pre- 
vious movie Porziis (1997), set during WWII.!5! It was released on the 
25th anniversary of Moro’s kidnapping and death and takes an explicitly 
retrospective gaze into the Moro affair. It is not a historical film as it is 
completely set in contemporary times, but it is briefly discussed here as an 
example of a conspiracy plot that erases the distinction between past and 
present, by implying that the hidden powers who controlled the Italian 
state in the 1970s are still working in the present. 

Rosario Saracini (played by Donald Sutherland) is a judge at the end 
of his career. He is contacted by a mysterious person who leaves him a 
copy of an old super-8 film showing Moro’s kidnapping where many ele- 
ments contradict the official version of the event. The mysterious man, 
who states he was a member of the team that kidnapped the DC politi- 
cian and killed his bodyguards, urges the judge to find out the “truth” 
behind Moro’s abduction. Saracini, who at the beginning of the story in 
his farewell speech had declared that “nell’appassionata ricerca della verità 
risiede il segreto della vita” [the meaning of life is in the passionate search 
for truth] decides to accept this challenge. In order to help him, the for- 
mer terrorist feeds the judge with various clues and, finally, an encrypted 
CD rom. Judge Saracini involves a colleague, Fernanda (Stefania Rocca) 
and his former bodyguard and friend Branco (Giancarlo Giannini) in the 
investigation with the ultimate aim of getting hold of Moro’s memoriale, 
the diary that the statesman wrote in captivity. The conversations that the 
investigative trio have throughout the film function as a way of explain- 
ing the facts—such as the kidnapping itself—to contemporary viewers and 
possibly an international audience and identifying historical characters 
and agents of disorder—such as the Minister of the Interior, Francesco 
Cossiga, and the secret organization Gladio. It contrasts the official ver- 
sion of the truth with findings of the informal investigation performed 
by Saracini and finally with the testimony of a CIA secret agent (Murray 
Abraham) whom the judge meets in Paris. The film is set, rather incon- 
gruously, in Siena and embraces a full-blown conspiracy theory that sees 
Gladio and the American CIA as the main agents responsible for Moro’s 
death. As we have already seen, several theories about the rationale and 
meaning of Moro’s abduction have divided commentators and historians. 
Martinelli stated that he consulted senator and historian Sergio Flamigni 
whom he defined as the most authoritative expert on Moro’s kidnapping 
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and European terrorism.!° It is not by chance that in one scene on a 
train, Judge Saracini reads a book by Flamigni entitled I fantasmi del pas- 
sato [Ghosts of the Past].!3 The lengthy conversations in Piazza delle 
cinque lune enumerate contradictory facts, coincidences, and ambiguous 
episodes surrounding Moro’s abduction as identified by Flamigni. The 
meeting with the CIA agent finally unveils that “È Yalta che ha deciso il 
rapimento di Aldo Moro’” [Moro’s kidnapping was determined by the 
Yalta meeting]. In other words, in a Cold War climate, Washington could 
not accept collaboration between the Communist Party and the DC in 
an allied country such as Italy and actively pursued the elimination of 
one of the advocates of such an alliance, that is, Moro. O’Leary com- 
ments that this alleged American role in the Moro kidnapping “seems to 
have the additional function of adding to the film’s transatlantic appeal”!5* 
and is in fact an escamotage to gain an international audience. An Italian- 
Anglo-German production, the film also profited from funding from the 
comune of Siena. Originally filmed in English with famous international 
actors, undoubtedly the film betrays its nature as a “heritage or tourist 
film.”!55 Many events take place in famous landmarks of the Tuscan city, 
such as Santa Maria della Scala, the Duomo, and Piazza del Campo, and 
scenes in the exquisite Sienese interiors are interspersed with long frames 
of the beautiful Tuscan countryside. The beginning of the film illustrates 
this choice: a long sequence is dedicated to the Palio, the famous horse 
race which takes place each year in the city. The film also exploits some 
easy tools of the thriller, such as claustrophobic alleyways, dark parking 
lots, and underground rooms illuminated by candles to convey a sense of 
adventure and mystery. O’Leary accuses Piazza delle cinque lune of being 
a “postcard” film that proclaims authority and truth.!5° He also accuses it 
of voyeurism for its pedantic recreation of the abduction scenes and the 
use of pictures and real footage of the recovery of Moro’s corpse and his 
funeral.!°” In a more positive interpretation, Tardi suggests the possibility 
that the staged and deliberately “distressed” super-8 film of the kidnap 
scene might be a reflexive device, intended to alert the viewer to the con- 
structed nature of accounts of Moro’s kidnapping in general.!58 
Ultimately, Martinelli’s film presents many flaws because it attempts to 
be a historically accurate and “political film” while being a cheap thriller 
that wants to attract an international audience show-casing Tuscan arts and 
landscape. However, its ending is of interest to our discourse. Throughout 
the investigation the judge expresses mistrust for the state and its institu- 
tions. He does not want to contact the public prosecutor’s office because 
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““metterebbero tutto a tacere’” [“they would silence the investigation” ]. 
In his conversation with the CIA agent he exclaims: “Mi viene a dire che 
la verità prima o poi salta fuori? Non sono d’accordo’” [Are you telling 
me that sooner or later the truth surfaces? I don’t think so”]. In the last 
part of the film, the investigation is hampered by a series of tragic events: 
the judge’s informant is run over and killed by a car; Fernanda’s husband 
dies and her children are severely wounded in a car accident orchestrated 
by the secret service; the judge’s apartment is destroyed by intruders. 
Summoned by his superiors in Rome, the judge entrusts his friend Branco 
with the CD rom containing Moro’s memoriale that in the meantime he 
has been able to find and decipher. Once at the meeting he finds out that 
Branco had worked for the secret service from the start and the CD rom 
has presumably been destroyed. The last scene sees the judge in a govern- 
ment office surrounded by a group of high-profile hostile individuals who 
have succeeded (once more) in hiding the truth. Thus, in Piazza delle 
cinque lune, the conspiracy plot is not an item of the past, but an issue of 
the present. Rather than convincingly addressing an obscure episode of 
the past, Martinelli seems to point to a present where he believes Italian 
democracy is at risk. If the poliziotteschi were a representation of the para- 
noid social climate of the 1970s, by projecting into the past skepticism 
and disillusion with the present and the future, Piazza delle cinque lune is 
paradigmatic of new post-September 11 paranoia. 

Giordana’s Romanzo di una strage focuses on the investigation into 
the Piazza Fontana bombing. Its title alludes to the notorious piece by 
Pasolini on implication of the Italian state in terrorist massacres, a theme 
dear to much of the narrative and filmography dedicated to the 1970s. 
It is completely set in the past starting with the Piazza Fontana bomb- 
ing in 1969 and ending with the murder of Inspector Calabresi in 1972. 
The film is a loose adaptation of Cucchiarelli’s controversial book I/ 
segreto di piazza Fontana [The secret of Piazza Fontana ]!*? and argues that 
there were two bombs planted in the bank: one by anarchists, intended to 
explode at night without victims, and the second by neo-Fascists, facili- 
tated by secret service operatives who had infiltrated both sets of groups, 
intended to explode in the busy afternoon with maximum cost to human 
life. The filmmakers insisted that they wanted to provide the “true his- 
tory,” but this version of events is generally considered unlikely, as the 
widespread conviction is that there was a single, neo-Fascist bomb in the 
offices of the bank. The release of the film was followed by huge contro- 
versy. Some praised this film for dealing with an important event in Italy’s 
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recent history, but La Repubblica editor Ezio Mauro stated that “you can- 
not create a novel out of one of Italy’s open wounds” and Corrado Stajano 
lamented the absence of a social and political context in the film.'°° 
Romanzo di una strage presents a stellar cast with Pierfrancesco Favino 
playing the role of Pinelli, Valerio Mastrandrea (Calabresi), Fabrizio 
Gifuni (Aldo Moro), and Luigi Lo Cascio (Judge Paolillo). According to 
Giglioli, through the use of actors loved by the Italian audience and char- 
acterized by “reassuring acting,” the filmmakers ask the audience for an 
ideological “blank power of attorney.”!! In other words, through the use 
of believable and popular actors, they ask viewers to believe in the film’s 
reconstruction of the events. Giglioli contests Giordana’s version arguing 
that all the main protagonists are portrayed as honest and decent people 
in a film where “nobody is responsible for anything.”!9° Romanzo di una 
strage shows all the main actors in Italian politics and society of the time: 
many scenes are devoted to student and worker demonstrations, anar- 
chists’ and extreme right meetings, and political meetings, including gov- 
ernmental meetings and conversations between Moro and the President 
of the Republic of the time, Giuseppe Saragat, where crucial themes and 
events are discussed. The film condemns extremism of both the right and 
the left: a scene that shows the neo-Fascist violent rhetoric is followed by a 
scene where the left-wing editor Giangiacomo Feltrinelli incites University 
of Milan students to embrace an armed struggle. It also gives a hagio- 
graphic representation of two of the film’s main characters: the anarchist 
railway worker Pinelli and the policeman Calabresi. As O’Leary explains 
both these figures “hold a special place in ‘sectional’ memory in Italy as 
exemplary victims of the ideological violence of the 1970s.”!% As already 
mentioned, Pinelli died in police custody in 1969 while Calabresi, leading 
the interrogation—and this episode is central to the story—was blamed for 
Pinelli’s death and was murdered, shot outside his family home in 1972, 
an event that concludes Romanzo di una strage. In the film, Calabresi 
defends student demonstrators against the brutality of the police and is 
shown as a loving husband and father. Likewise, Pinelli is depicted as a 
father figure in the anarchist movement. He opposes violence and evicts 
an unruly Pietro Valpreda (later accused of the attack) from his circle. The 
film embraces a version of Pinelli’s death where Pinelli is accidentally killed 
by the police, but Calabresi is not responsible for it, being in another room 
at the moment of the tragic event. Moreover, in the film the policeman 
respects and befriends the anarchist leader. After Pinelli’s death, during a 
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press conference, the police inspector defines Pinelli as “una persona per 
bene” [a decent man]. 

At the beginning of the film, in a conversation with the President of the 
Republic, Moro declares that Italy must be completely rebuilt and states: 
“Mi sento pronto a essere la prima vittima” [I am ready to be the first 
victim] of a new beginning. This statement set the tone of the film which 
is indeed a celebration of victims of the Years of Lead. Their fate stands in 
the film as a precursor and in anticipation of the known fate of Aldo Moro, 
the politician who would become the “victim of all victims” of the Years 
of Lead.!°* According to O’Leary, this is precisely the meaning of the pres- 
ence of Moro as a major character of Romanzo di una strage: “[i]f Moro 
had for so long been the vehicle of mourning for the other victims of the 
violence of those years, the film insists on the dignity and recognition to be 
granted to Pinelli and Calabresi by association with him.”!9 Indeed, the 
subsequent murder of Calabresi at the hands of extreme left terrorists par- 
allels Pinelli’s death as having equal claim on national memory, as they are 
both depicted as martyrs. O’Leary also acutely explains that this umpteenth 
version of the tragic event that started the Years of Lead could in fact be 
an attempt to proffer a sharable memory of the anni di piombo, a project 
begun with Giordana’s previous film La meglio gioventu.'® In other words, 
the choice of the two-bomb thesis could be part of Giordana’s project to 
offer a memory of the event that can be finally shared by right and left 
because both constituencies were guilty. In O’Leary’s words, running in 
parallel with the exculpation of the film’s two main characters, Pinelli and 
Calabresi, there would be a “ceremonial performance of the doling out of 
guilt and innocence.”!97 Undoubtedly, this is a fascinating explanation of 
the film’s rationale. It may be added that once more the tropes of crime fic- 
tion help the filmmakers to reach their ritualistic goal. In Romanzo di una 
strage, following Feltrinelli’s death, Calabresi conducts an unofficial coun- 
ter-investigation into the bombing at the end of which he is convinced that 
two bombs exploded in the Milan attack. He relates his theory to the secret 
service, in the person of Federico Umberto D’Amato (the person who 
inspired the creation of the figure of the Old Man in Romanzo criminale) 
who, however, covers up this line of the investigation. The investigation 
and the confrontation with Calabresi’s superiors are fictionalized events 
that do not correspond with Calabresi’s biography. However, it is through 
this search for truth that the filmmakers are able to provide their version of 
the Milan bombing to the audience. In this sense, Calabresi’s murder also 
becomes symbolic of the suppression of the truth. Romanzo di una strage 
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configures itself as a crime story without a reassuring ending, echoing the 
unsatisfactory conclusion of the long judicial procedure. However, at the 
same time it is also a story where conspiracy theory is used to offer a bipar- 
tisan closure to an “open wound” in Italy’s bowels. 

Equally controversial is the filmic version of De Cataldo’s novel 
Romanzo criminale (2005). The film was a commercial success in Italy 
and one of the biggest export successes of recent years.!°8 It was directed 
by Michele Placido and adapted by Placido, the writer De Cataldo and 
screenwriters Stefano Rulli and Sandro Petraglia. The filmic version is 
inspired by the model of the US gangster genre and through the use of 
period costumes, pop music, and attractive actors, glamorized life in the 
underworld. As Bonsaver states, “the American models for the film are the 
Scorsese of Goodfellas, and the camera work in De Palma’s Scarface and 
Tarantino’s Reservoir Dogs.”'® In addition to this, Bonsaver highlights 
Romanzo criminale’s debt to the Italian tradition of B-movie gangster 
films of the 1970s, with Fernando Di Leo, Bruno Corbucci, and Umberto 
Lenzi in particular.'”° Uva sees the film as a revival of the treatment of ter- 
rorism in Cadaveri eccellenti and in the cop films of the 1970s.!7 It can 
also be argued that this movie is inspired by Sergio Leone’s Cera una 
volta in America.” Leone’s last movie explores the lives of Jewish ghetto 
youths who rise to prominence in New York City’s world of organized 
crime and tackles the themes of childhood friendships, love, greed, and 
betrayal. Likewise, Placido’s Romanzo criminale puts the theme of friend- 
ship among the protagonists at the center of the narrative and turns De 
Cataldo’s chilling description of violence, despair, and death into a daz- 
zling story of criminal friendship and brotherhood. Like Leone’s film, and 
differently from the novel, Placido’s Romanzo criminale takes the action 
back to the protagonists’ childhood. The opening scene follows a group of 
teenagers stealing a car and heading off along the Via Cristoforo Colombo 
to the sea where they are apprehended by the police. One teenager dies, 
but the surviving three grew up to be the gang’s three leaders: Libano/ 
Libanese (Pierfrancesco Favino), Freddo (Kim Rossi Stuart), and Dandi 
(Claudio Santamaria). In particular, Libano who was escaping returns to 
try to rescue Freddo from a policeman. Beaten up and captured he suf- 
fers a permanent injury to his leg, a reminder throughout the film of his 
loyalty to his friends. These opening sequences of friendship and solidarity 
set the tone for the entire movie. Lucci argues these images may be seen 
as homage to Pasolini’s cinema and its attention to an alleged adolescent 
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freedom that turns into a nightmare ofviolence and murder, but the subse- 
quent representation of the gang’s glamorous life may partially contradict 
this.!73 Placido’s film rather evokes the beginning of Leone’s film where 
the innocence of the young protagonists is crushed brutally by a murder 
and the arrest of one of the main characters, David “Noodles” Aaronson 
(played by Robert De Niro). After this prologue, the film is divided into 
three parts, each one taking the name of one of the main characters, and 
follows their personal life and career in the 1970s and 1980s. In many 
parts of the film, their strong familial ties are highlighted. In the novel 
Freddo and Libano have a special bond, but in the film Dandi is equally a 
brother to his mates. The “homosocial environment of the gang”!”* hosts 
many scenes of male friendship. In a scene featuring Freddo and Libano at 
their favorite beach, Libano announces to Freddo: “‘Come ti conosco io 
non ti conosce nessuno”” [ “Nobody knows you as I do” ] to which Freddo 
answers: “È vero” [“It’s true”]. Even Dandi—who in the novel betrays 
his friends and takes control of the gang—in the movie keeps his bond 
with his mates until the end. In the novel, neo-Fascist Nero organizes 
Freddo’s prison break. In the filmic version, it is Dandi who asks a doctor 
for some contaminated blood to inject into his friend’s veins so that he 
can be transferred to a hospital and then escape. On that occasion he says: 
“Tu credi che mi faccia piacere cercare una cosa per far morire uno che è 
come mio fratello?’” [“Do you think I enjoy looking for something that 
is going to kill a person who is like a brother to me?” ]. In the film, as in 
the novel, Dandi is the weakest link and often acts selfishly. However, in 
the film he is conscious of his weakness and suffers from it. Moreover, the 
support he offers Freddo at the end of the story redeems him and makes 
him a likeable character. These changes in the narrative, which also gives 
more space to their private lives, allow a humanization of the main char- 
acters. If the reader of the novel does not necessarily sympathize with the 
flawed characters, the viewer of the film is instead actively encouraged to 
identify with them. 

Apart from a humanization of Freddo, Libano, and Dandi, the film 
gives them a higher degree of political consciousness and sensitivity. 
Indeed, Placido shifts this characteristic from the detectives to the crimi- 
nals. When Libano meets a mysterious envoy of the Italian secret services 
called Carenza (who in the film replaces the duo Zeta and Pigreco and is 
interpreted by Gianmarco Tognazzi) in the aftermath of Moro’s kidnap- 
ping, Carenza asks: 
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“Lei legge i giornali?” 

[Libano]: “Guardo di più la televisione.” 

[Carenza]: “Il Paese è in guerra, Siamo tutti in guerra.” 
[Libano]: “Sì, purtroppo ho visto.” 


[“Do you read the press?” 

Libano: “Pd rather watch TV.” 

Carenza: “Our country is at war. We’re all at war.” 
[Libano]: “Yes, I have seen it, unfortunately” ] 


In this quick exchange, Libano expresses his preoccupation (“purtroppo”) 
for Moro’s kidnapping, showing a sensitiveness that is absent in the novel. 

While in the novel the link between the gang’s activities to Moro’s kid- 
napping is very feeble (they are only asked to look for Moro’s secret loca- 
tion) and there is no connection at all with the strage di Bologna, the film 
intertwines these two historical events with the gang’s story. Uva explains 
that the choice of showing the Banda della Magliana as the long arm of 
the state in the strage di Bologna was a choice of the director, Michele 
Placido.!7? Placido dismissed the official version of the truth, according to 
which those responsible for the attack were right-wing terrorists Mambro 
and Fioravanti. He instead shows how Carenza arranges with Libano for 
one of the Banda della Magliana killers, Nero (Riccardo Scamarcio), to 
collect the person responsible for the strage from the railway station and 
then execute him. In the film, Libano is forced to help through black- 
mail, but feels uneasy about it. Freddo disagrees entirely and he takes an 
active role by going to Bologna on the day of the attack. He is present 
when the bomb explodes and in a controversial scene where the effect of 
the archive video footage was carefully recreated by the filmmakers, and 
he wanders around the rubble in shock. O’Leary argues that the digital 
recreation of the Bologna explosion “is a kind of advertisement for, even 
a kind of celebration of the work and the success of the terrorists.”!”° 
He positions Romanzo criminale in a “tainted heritage” category of films 
in the sense that it sports a contradictory structure when “it confronts 
and re-elaborates the very worst in recent Italian history” but it renders 
these events “in a seductive or exhilarating and exportable aesthetic.”!”” 
It can also be argued that by giving more emphasis to the protagonists’ 
consciousness, Placido’s transposition of the novel glorifies a gang whose 
misery and abjection is continuously highlighted in the novel. The piv- 
otal moment in the book (when Inspector Scialoja becomes aware of the 
state attitude toward right-wing terrorism) is turned into a show-case for 
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Freddo’s humanity in the film. In the film, Freddo also outsmarts Scialoja 
in awareness. This is clearly seen in the interrogation scene when Scialoja 
asks Freddo about the involvement of the gang in the Bologna bombing: 


[Scialoja]: “Ottantacinque morti e 200 feriti ti sembrano una favola?” 
[Freddo]: “Bologna non è roba della banda, è roba vostra.” [...] “Magari 
trovi il timer con scritto sopra Repubblica italiana.” 

[Scialoja]: “Che cazzo dici?” 


[Scialoja: “Do you think that 85 dead and 200 wounded is a fairy tale?” 
Freddo: “Bologna isn’t our stuff, it’s your stuff.” (...) “You may find the 
timer with the words ‘Italian Republic’ on it.” 

Scialoja: “What the hell are you talking about?” ] 


In this scene Scialoja ignores what is behind some tragic events such as 
the strage di Bologna, while Freddo is the one who elaborates on it. In the 
novel, Scialoja’s investigation aims at unveiling the complicity between 
the gang, the Mafia, and the state. In the film he exclusively pursues the 
gang and only at the end realizes that its activities are strictly intertwined 
with other criminal and political forces. He follows Carenza to a mysteri- 
ous “Centro di studi sociali” [Centre for Social Studies] in central Rome 
where he finally meets the Old Man. The latter explains who he is: 


“Sono un servitore dello Stato. Per ragioni di servizio mi misuro con il male, 
come lei d’altronde. Vede, i segnali che raccolgo da un po’ di tempo a questa 
parte mi dicono che molto presto tutto finira. La divisione del mondo, il 
muro di Berlino alla cui ombra sono invecchiato, presenta crepe sempre molto 
evidenti e presto verrà giù, trascinando sotto le sue macerie la classe politica 
di cinquant’anni. Io me ne andrò un minuto prima del terremoto. Ma non si 
incomodi con le sue indagini di spazzarmi via. Ci penserà la storia.” 


[I’m a servant of the state. Because of my work I deal with evil, as you do. 
Look, recently I have been gathering indications that all this will soon be 
over. The division of the world, the Berlin wall in whose shadow I grew old 
has very clear cracks and will soon collapse, burying the political elite of the 
last 50 years. I will leave one second before the earthquake. You shouldn’t 
be bothered to wipe me away with your investigation. History will do it. ] 


The Old Man, who only makes a couple of brief appearances in the film, 
explains the reasons for the state’s involvement in terrorism with the neces- 
sity of the Cold War. A less invasive presence on the screen than on the 
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page, he nevertheless maintains his metaphorical function. However, in 
Placido’s transposition, he is described as a defeated figure that is going to 
be wiped away by history. As the Old Man further explains: “‘Nel tempo 
che verrà non ci sarà bisogno di gente come me. Perché non ci sara più una 
democrazia da salvare. Ma solo interessi privati, lotte per più potere, più 
denaro’” [In the future, people like me will be not needed. There won't be 
a democracy to be saved. There will only be private interests, and struggle 
for more power, more money]. O’Leary comments that filmmakers who 
try to deal with right-wing terrorism and its links with the state “seem 
constrained to do so by employing the conspiracy mode.”!8 He admits 
that the conspiracy mode in Italian cinema may be a consequence of the 
fact that many right-wing terrorist attacks from the Years of Lead remain 
unaccounted for. However, he also believes that they “ascribe an exag- 
gerated competence and elusiveness to those who have governed brutally 
or corruptly.”!”? This is partially true in Placido’s Romanzo criminale. It 
is undeniable that unlike the novel, the terrorist attacks described in the 
film are attributed to the state, something clearly avoided by De Cataldo. 
However, the film describes the strategy of tension as a relic of history that 
finds no place in contemporary Italy. Indeed, conspirators end up being 
disempowered figures who are defeated by history. In this sense, Romanzo 
criminale also differs from Piazza delle cinque lune where the conspiracy 
plot is an integral part of the judge’s investigation into Italy’s present. 
The subsequent TV series entitled Romanzo criminale—La serie 
(Crime Story—The Series) has enjoyed critical and commercial success 
both in Italy and internationally. It was directed by Stefano Sollima and 
features Francesco Montanari (Libanese or Libano), Vinicio Marchioni 
(Freddo), and Alessandro Roja (Dandi). It was produced by Sky Cinema 
and broadcast on Sky in Italy between 2008 and 2010.!5° It was subse- 
quently broadcasted on Fox Crime, Sky One, and Sky Arts with English 
subtitles in 2012. It belongs to a wave of recent TV series, such as Breaking 
Bad and True Detective whose quality disputes perceived preconceptions 
according to which TV series are repetitive and of low standard.'* Its 
signature tune and images mimic the style of many TV crime series of the 
1970s, with its recurrence of money bundles, cocaine, and semi-naked 
women. By contrast, the episodes show how historical events can be suc- 
cessfully intertwined with an entertaining crime story. More faithful to the 
novel, the series, divided into seasons 1 and 2, does not date back to the 
founding of the gang in the protagonists’ childhood, but, like the book, 
starts when the protagonists are already adults and converge under the 
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guidance of Libano in order to conquer the Roman underworld. Most of 
the action of Placido’s film was moved to the city center and to glamor- 
ous locales. In contrast, the TV series focuses on the desolate suburb of 
Magliana and its squalid streets, bars, and state housing interiors. The 
main actors were unknown before this TV series, and their characters and 
their interactions with each other are not idealized. As the director Sollima 
said in an interview: “To start with, they are absolutely not good criminals. 
They are stupid kids. This was the first big change from the movie.”! At 
the beginning, their role as underdogs in the Roman criminal world makes 
them likeable. The length of the series (22 episodes) allows the viewer 
space to dwell on the criminal protagonists’ psyche and put their behavior 
in the context of their personal lives and, more generally, life in poverty- 
stricken suburbia in the 1970s, also through the use of flash-backs. In 
this sense, Lucci comments on the film version in homage to Pasolini’s 
cinema discussed in earlier pages of this book is particularly valid for the 
TV series. In the series, the clinical eye of the novel is tempered with a 
more participatory look, an involvement that nevertheless never becomes 
an endorsement of the gang’s actions. As the episodes show, their violent 
life and their personal choices progressively alienate them from their fami- 
lies and their increased wealth does not bring a desired integration with 
mainstream society. As a character, Ranocchio says in episode 4, series 1, 
no matter how expensive the clothes they buy are, they are still “coatti” 
[boors]. They justify their violent life with the desire to provide for their 
families. However, as the estranged wife of Libano’s cellmate tells Libano 
in episode 6, series 1, they in fact do it for their personal pleasure. With an 
increased level of violence perpetrated by the gang, the progression of the 
series brings a diminishing identification from the audience. In episode 8, 
series 1, the misconception that the gang would act as proletarian heroes 
is definitely crushed. In this episode, Libano helps a group of homeless 
people to squat a new residential complex. Once the owner agrees to sell 
it to the gang at a cheap price, Libano sends his men to throw the poor 
people out. The images of elderly women and children violently turned 
out disaffect the audience from the gang’s actions. When one of the mis- 
fits asks Libano the reason for his behavior, he answers: “‘Morti de fame 
dentro casa mia nun ce li voglio’” [I don’t want bums in my own house]. 
Sollima says: “At the beginning you feel you like them, you have a conflict 
with yourself, and by the end of the second series, you will hate everybody, 
but one.”!8$ The length of the series also allows a more nuanced depiction 
of the police force and Inspector Scialoja in particular who is shown as an 
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ambiguous character who walks a fine line between legality and illegality, 
and desire for justice and personal ambition. The traditional dichotomy 
between good and evil, typical of many crime series blurs here in a con- 
vincing portrait of a crucial time in Rome’s (and Italy’s) history. 

The span of the series also allows the criminal story to be set in the 
context of political and social issues of the time. The introduction of a 
new character, Scialoja’s rebellious sister, allows an insight into the student 
movement and its ambiguities in supporting terrorist violence, an element 
that was only peripheral in the novel. The series also gives wide room to 
police brutality and clashes between right-wing and left-wing groups in 
the streets. Undoubtedly, for this focus on street political violence, the TV 
series recalls Petri’s Indagine. Finally, many historical events are shown to 
an audience that may have not lived through those traumatic years, with 
a tone that is never patronizing nor sensational. In the film, the sequence 
of the Bologna bombing could be seen as an advertisement for the work 
of the terrorists, while in episode 11, series 1 of the TV series the explo- 
sion is only seen in the background. This is followed by library stock film, 
including testimonies from survivors. At the Bologna police headquarters, 
Inspector Scialoja sees Zed and Pi, the Old Man’s secret agents, and senses 
that they might have a sinister role in right-wing terrorism. 

For their part, the gang members are shown more realistically as not 
having any emotional involvement with the Bologna tragedy: 


[Freddo] “La storia della bomba è proprio ‘na rogna! E ce scasserà i cojoni 
peggio de Moro!” 

[Dandi]: “Sempre a vede? ‘a vita rosa, eh? Moro stave qua dietro, ‘a bomba 
è scoppiata a 400 chilometri! ” 

[Freddo]: “Si, ma il botto s’è sentito fino a qua. E li scossoni so’ appena 
accominciati.” 


[(Freddo) “The story of the bomb is a pain. It will be more a pain in the ass 
than Moro’s kidnapping.” 

Dandi) “Always optimistic, eh? Moro was behind the corner, the explosion 
was 400 kilometres away!” 

Freddo) “Yes, but we heard the noise even here. And the jolts have just 
started.” ] 


As it is clear from this extract, Freddo is only concerned with the eco- 
nomic consequences of the strage di Bologna (in which the gang, as in 
the novel, is not involved). In the film he is troubled by it. He is in fact in 
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Bologna and wanders in shock in the rubbles, but in the TV series he is in 
Rome and considers it a nuisance (“rogna”), just as the Moro affair was an 
obstruction to business (“ce scasserà i cojoni”). Libano is not upset as he 
has just “signed” an agreement with the Old Man behind Freddo’s back 
that guarantees the gang’s immunity, and comments: “Fuori brilla il sole 
e soprattutto le strade sono piene di neve’” [Outside the sun is shining 
and more importantly the streets are covered with snow] alluding to their 
successful cocaine business. As the third party of the criminal triangle, the 
Old Man is present in some episodes of the series. He expresses the logic 
of the Cold War and, as in the novel, quietly exploits events not directly 
organized by the state. In this sense, the series hosts an amended version 
of the typical conspiracy theory so dear to crime narrative set in the 1970s. 
In the TV series the Old Man also shows prophetic acumen. In series 1, 
episode 12 he comments: “Vedete. Ogni giorno un canale nuovo. Il mondo 
sta cambiando. In futuro i crimini non si commetteranno più coi coltelli a 
serramanico” [“You’ll see. Every day a new TV channel is born. The world 
is changing. In the future, crimes won't be performed with knives any- 
more” |. This is a clear reference to Berlusconi’s rise to success as a media 
tycoon, and his future problems with Italian justice. Thus, the series allows 
an interpretation of the past and the present of Italy. 

Ultimately, of the post-September 11 crime film output set in the anni 
di piombo, this TV series is arguably the most accomplished. If Piazza delle 
cinque lune does not rise above the standard ofa second-rate thriller, Romanzo 
di una strage endorses a controversial interpretation of the Piazza Fontana 
bombing disguised as truth, and Romanzo criminale falls victim of the ste- 
reotypes of a gangster movie, Romanzo criminale-La serie is a show-case for 
a re-evaluation of the format of the series in the study of the intersection 
between history and film. With its lucid and convincing re-interpretation of 
the 1970s, a period of Italian life may finally become the past. 


NOTES 


l. The term “anni di piombo” (Years of Lead) is inspired by Die bleierne 
Zeit [Leaden Times] (1981) by German director Margarethe Von Trotta, 
which deals with 1970s terrorism in Germany. As O’Leary explains, in its 
Italian translation with the allusion to bullets the term is suggestive of 
left-wing violence alone and appears to exclude the bombing characteris- 
tic of right-wing terrorism (O’Leary, Tragedia all'italiana, 244). 
However, since this is the term commonly used to describe the 1970s in 
Italy, this volume uses it. 
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